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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Ir has been a proud though dull week for the British politician. 
On all sides he sees concessions to the opinions and dictates of 
the popular party of his country—that party which seems now 
to have become so completely national that it has almost lost the 
faculties as well as the responsibilities of party. The Tory con- 
cession to English Liberal opinion has been marked by the speech 
of Lord Derby at the Lord Mayor’s feast in the Guildhall; and 
at no other moment of recent history perhaps has the death of 
old Toryism been marked by a more complete abandonment of 
its principles than on this last signal occasion. A master of 
rhetoric, Lord Derby now delivered one of the most truly beau- 
tiful speeches that ever issued from his lips. Laudatory epithets 
might be heaped upon it without any exaggeration. It was 
manly in tone, lucidly simple in expression, courteous, indepen- 
dent, playful at times, serious for the most part, cheerful, frank, 
and modest; and yet few compositions that have flowed from 
the same mouth with all the evidences of unrehearsed elo- 
quence have more accurately hit the mark at which they were 
aimed. The object was to establish the actual position of the 
Conservative Prime Minister in England at the present moment ; 
and to do that Lord Derby confronted all the difficulties of his | 
own as well as his opponent’s antecedents. He contrasted the 
state of England in November 1858 and of England in Novem- 
ber 1857—the bright prospect of the one with the gloomy recol- 
lections of the other. Most explicitly he claimed on the score of 
the contrast, ‘‘no particular merit for her Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment ” ; but this disclaimer only heightened the piquancy of 
the contrast which, with all the weight of fact and present cir- 
cumstance, sheds glory on the existing Minister and a shade | 
upon the departed Minister who was once Lord Derby’s envy, 
and is now his foil. The very victories of those hostilities in 
China whose origin Lord Derby condemned come to lend their 
brilliancy to the halo of prosperity which surrounds him. But 
he is a Conservative Minister pledged to Reform; and in a 
few distinct sentences he rapidly traced our political history 
as a means of accounting for his strange position. As 
a Conservative Government he and his colleagues look with re- 
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that the policy of the Liberal party which really desires to ob- 
tain as good a Reform Bill as possible, is to put the largest con- 
struction upon the promises of the Minister, and to nail him to 
the performance. But then, ery some of your “ staunch ” Libe- 
rals, we shall be assisting the success ofa Tory Premier! What 
then, if you get a liberal Reform Bill? In these few expressions 


| We have summed up the political controversy of the week— 
the written as well as spoken accompaniment of the political 


events. 


The great Napoleon the Third, Emperor of the French, has 
bowed to the opinion of England. In a special letter to Prince 
Napoleon, Minister of Algeria and of the Colonies, the Emperor 
justifies the course taken in the case of the Charles-et-Georges, 
on the score of his determined resolution to maintain his right 
and the independence of the French flag. And as to the prin- 
ciple of the engagement of the negroes his ideas are far from 
being settled. If in truth labourers are recruited on the African 
coast without the exercise of their free will; if the enrolment is 
only a slave trade in disguise, he will have it on no terms. 
Wherefore he begs his dear cousin to seek out the truth and as 
the best mode of terminating the dispute ; to renew negotiations 
through the French Foreign Office with the English Government 
respecting a supply of free labour in the shape of Indian coolies, 
If the purport of this letter be carried out in act, the Emperor 
Napoleon has abandoned his protection of the Régis system of 
‘“ free African emigration,” and has conceded to the opinion of 
England, who resumes her lead in the suppression of the African 
slave trade. 

The price paid for this concession is composed of several items. 
Some time since it was understood that negotiations had been 
proceeding between the Governments in Paris and London to 
transport Coolies from British India to the French sugar colonies, 
There may be some reason to doubt whether the Coolies in all 
cases exercise a more genuine free will than African Negroes or 
the old German Redemptioners ; but at all events the traffic in 
Coolies is not morally so injurious to liberty as that of Africans ; 
and the Coolie permission is the first item in the price. Secondly, 
the funeral car of Napoleon I. has been given up, and has arrived 
in Paris, to become a memorial of affection in France instead of 
a memorial of hostility on English territory. Thirdly, in con- 
sideration probably of complexities in the case, the somewhat 
extreme measures carried out by France at Lisbon have been 


| condoned by our Government. 


The affaire Montalembert looks more troublesome as time ad- 
vances. [Dy degrees the English public has become acquainted 
with the work on which the Government founds its prosecution ; 
and in that composition, although the euts at Imperialism, its 
ways and results, are keen and deep-searching almost to mor- 
tality, the English find it difficult to establish any ground for 
criminal accusation. The praise of England may read in France 
so as to suggest the most tragic and even the wildest thoughts ; 
yet who shall make it a crime to praise England? Evena 


Op dreagerwged~ the = mE = bean wg | French court may see a difficulty in pronouncing the charge 
weifelly a? ded a a teal i yt - phate of ie | proven, particularly from those passages which are said to form 
- 7" —_ ead of the fact that the instite ree of this | the basis of the prosecution. The example of Montalembert has 
an ae 4 : ce ct ee « =e eae | been taken up by others, and Mr. Sidney Herbert's testimony to 
ey ee eS a ee ee ee | the power and influence of the English Press as a consequence 
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perfection by successive additions and improvements,” and he 
hopes to be amongst those who have contributed to the course of 
progressive improvement which has framed the great charters of 
the land. He and his colleagues are now ‘‘actively and seriously 
engaged in maturing the details” of those measures of social, 
financial, and political improvements ; and he hopes to submit 
them—the Reform Bill included—‘ to the impartial judgment 
of Parliament and the people at the commencement of the | 
session.” 

Our Liberal contemporaries have seized upon this speech, 
carping at it for what they are pleased to call ‘* vagueness,” and 
practically reviling Lord Derby for not standing further pledged | 
to Reform. Is it the Minister they hate, or the measure that 
they want ? Do they care for the Reform Bill, or do they want | 
Some other man on the tcp of the Treasury Bench? Judging by | 
their comments, they seemed to have missed the obvious truth, | 


| was recently threatening actual hostilities. 


of its freedom is echoed by M. Eugéne Forcade, in what is almost 
a postscript to the Montalembert pamphlet. It looks as if the 


| spirits of men were rising in Franee, and yet well-informed 


persons are laying bets upon the success of the Emperor. 
Denmark has been making her concession to the public opin- 
ion of Europe. By two ordinances the King has abrogated the 
law of October 1855, in so far as it applies to the duchies of 
Holstein and Lauenburg—thus surrendering that point of quar- 
rel between Denmark and the Germanic Confederation which 
Other points are in- 
volved in the concession, and we have yet to learn how far this 
act affects the position of the Danish succession, which recent 
changes had modified in a manner very unsatisfactory to the 
provinces and to the kingdom. Previous acts of the Sovereign 
had conferred a certain sort of consolidation on Schleswig and 
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Holstein, Schleswig containing a large element of Teutonic po- 
pulation, and desiring to go with her Germanic sister ; but by 
the recent act that connection seems to be severed. It appears 
to be obvious that the King has submitted to fear, has done as 
little as he could, and has made others pay as much as possible 
for the royal mortification. 


Some further light has been thrown upon Mr. Gladstone’s 
extraordinary commission, by the published letter of Sir John 
Young, the ordinary Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands, who has, it seems, provisionally come to the conclusion 
that England should entirely alter her relations with those in- 
sular states. The English Government is not only an alien to 
Tonia, but has in fact never established any kind of root there 
—never attempted to do so 
indigenous, has little sympathy with England, and in bending 
all its force to recover some kind of nationality, it seeks reunion 
with Greece, It is the boast of Sir John Young that he has toa 
considerable extent succeeded in obviating something like anarchy 
and open sedition in the Local Parliament; but, although you 
may bring about a lull, he says you cannot say that you have 
settled the difficulties of the Ionian Islands. England, he con- 
siders, has no business in that galley ; and he proposes that we 
should wash our hands of the whole connection, with one ex- 
ception. We may retain Corfu, and by colonizing it, render it 
thoroughly English,—one of those stations which we require in 
various parts of the world to protect that portion of English 





trouble; while the complete explosion of the Oliver case has 
exposed the alarming extent to which the agents may trade on 
theif own account in securities entrusted te them by their clients 
for specific purposes ; the ease, it is said im the City, not being 
isolated. The position of the accused in that painful tale ma 

be taken to point the common moral, that ‘honesty is the “4 
policy’; but, indeed, the whole history of the City and of 
British commerce for the last three years, down to the present 
week, has heaped proof upon proof in support of the same moral, 








Che Cautt. 


Tur QvEEN entertained at Windsor Castle a number of distinguished 


| members of her family on the 9th, the birthday of the Prince of Wales - 


The local Government is essentially | 


soil which is for ever wandering on the highways of the waters 


—our commercial shipping. 


We have further details respecting the treaties with Japan 
—information in some respects more satisfactory than the 
briefer accounts. It turns out that Prince Poutiatine had not 
hastened on before Lord Elgin in vain, for he had obtained some 
concessions from the Japanese Government, and amongst them 
had extorted the recognition of some joint proprietary, unre- 
cognized by history, between Russia and Japan in the Sagalin 
Island. It was probably in managing this concession that 
Count Poutiatine impressed the Japanese with the formid- 
able power of the Plenipotentiary behind him, and thus 
prepared the way for that negotiation by which Lord 
Elgin has obtained a treaty more complete than the _ first 
accounts described it to be. or instance, the diplomatic agent 
who is permitted to reside at Jeddo will have free right to 
travel to any part of the Japanese empire, while consuls or con- 
sular agents may be appointed at any or all of the ports. Again, 
British subjects may employ Japanese subjects in any lawful 
capacity without restraint ; and assistance is stipulated for ship- 
wrecked vessels, 
nation clause. 
toxicating liquors will delight an influential party in this coun- 
try, and increase the growing reverence of our public, in its pre- 
sent mood, for Japan. 





The most conspicuous subject in the news from India is the 
report of a case in the Madras Presidency, which has been seized 
as an illustration of the question involved in the Mortara case— 
the question whether the church or the parent is to have the eus- 
tody of a minor; but the incident also illustrates another political 
fact, which, while it lasts, can never be too constantly recalled to 
notice. The Supreme Court of Madras has decided that a youth, 
who, being under age, had embraced Christianity, must never- 
theless be returned to the custody of his father as natural 
guardian. The claim against the natural guardian in this in- 
stance was preferred by that Church of all others in the whole 
world which would present itsclf as the very antipodes of the 
Papacy. It was not only a mission of the Scottish Church 
which claimed custody of the infant, but a mission of the Scottish 
Free Church ; an ultra presbyterian body which seceded from the 
Established Church of Scotland on grounds of antagonism to 
central priestly authority. According to the evidence, the mis- 
sionaries had even performed a miracle, converting a child of 
four‘een into one of sixteen; so obstinate is the tendency in any 
human priesthood to assert a temporal despotism above the law 


The treaty, too, comprises the most favoured | 
A duty of 35 per cent special impost on all in- | 


| he turned his eyes abroad. 


on the strength of a supreme commission which mere secular | 


officers are not to question,—nor even to ask a sight of, unless 
they can see it without looking! 





The records of the City this week are truly instructive. At 
head-quarters the characteristics are upon the whole steadiness, 
in contrast with the fluctuations clsewhere; the pressing de- 
mand for gold and silver abroad having again become fiercer than 
it had been lately ; while the policy of the Bank has softened 
the operation of the pressure in our own market. Ou 
the other hand, moneyed society in that region is somewhat per- 
turbed by the reports of impending prosecutions against share- 
holders and directors in joint-stock banks that have been in 


| sinfulness, at least of the evils of war, and that the valuable labours of 
plomacy are direeted—never with mor 
time—to smooth difficulties, to remove obstacles, and to find for disputes 
tween countries a peaceable rather than a hostile solution. If I turn to th 
great empire of India, although I must admit that hostilities, or rather 
bloodshed, is still going on—still I believe I may congratulate the CO 

r 


the Duchess of Kent, the Duke, Duchess, and Princess Mary of Cam- 
bridge, the Prince and Princess of Leiningen. There was a parade of 
troops in the morning, and afterwards the Prince went out shooting with 
his father, the Prince of Leiningen and the Duke of Cambridge. Her 
Majesty has walked out every day. On Saturday she visited Sandhurst 
and in the evening Sir Edward Lytton, and Mr. Cartier, Prime Minister 
of Canada, dined with her Majesty. The Maharajah Dhuleep Singh is 
a visitor at Windsor Castle and went out shooting yesterday with the 
Prince of Wales. 7 

Her Majesty gave audiences yesterday to Lord Bioomfield, Sir James 
Hudson, the Honourable R. Lyons, the Honourable P. C. Scarlett, ang 
Mr, Coryaia, Minister Plenipotentiary for Ecuador. 





° 
Che Abrtrapalis. 
LORD MAYOL'S DAY. 

The Ninth of November brought with it the usual civic ceremonies, 
Lord Mayor Wire assumed office and began to reign. The day was fair 
and sunny, and the streets were thronged with idlers at an early hour, 
The Lord Mayor proceeded to the Guildhall where he was received ig 
state by the Court of Aldermen and the Common Council. Then form- 
ing a procession, he proceeded in his gilded coach through the streets to 
Westminster. The procession was simple and unostentatious. There 
were several bands of music, an escort of Light Dragoons, many flags 
belonging to the London Companies, many carriages, hosts of police, but 
no man in brass, no imitations of medieval institutions. Arrived at 
Westminster, the Lord Mayor was presented to the Judges in the Court 
of Exchequer, and sworn in. There was of course an exchange of com- 
pliments. ‘The Chief Baron said to Mr. Wire. 

*T recollect many other members of your profession who have been placed 
in the same position. I remember none more entitled to the honour than 
yourself. Educated at the University which has produced so many emi- 
nent members, you have been long under my notice, not merely in the poe 
sition which I now have the honour to fill, but many years before, asa 
member of a profession common to us both. The honour, I say, has been 
most worthily conferred on a member of a profession in which the public is 
in the habit of placing the highest confidence—a confidence w hich, gene- 
rally speaking, that profession most abundantly deserves.” 

Then the Judges were invited to the evening banquet, and the proces- 
sion reforming, rolled back into the City. 

The Guildhall was decorated for that great Saxon institution—the 
dinner, with trophies of arms, flags, and other ornaments of ancient and 
modern make, and plentifully illumined with gas. There were twelve 
Ministers present, including Lord Derby, Lord Chelmsford, Mr. Disraeli, 
Mr. Henley, Sir John Pakington, Mr. Walpole; among the other guests 
were the Duke of Malakoff, Lord John Russell, Lord Brougham, the 
Bishop of London, Mr. Roebuck, and Mr. Monckton Milnes. After 
dinner, Generai Peel represented the Army and Sir John Pakington the 
Navy, Lord Chelmsford replied for himself; the Duke of Malakoff, 
answering for his master, said— 

It afforded him great pleasure to be able to respond, on the part of his 

august Sovereign, to the sentiments of respect and confidence expressed for 
his Majesty ; and he was sure he but gave expression to the feelings of his 
Sovereign when he stated that it would be his constant care to do all in hi 
power to prevent any occurrences which could lead to a disturbance of the 
nena of Europe. His earnest desire was to maintain the alliance between 
france and England, It would of cou be unreasonable to suppose that 
there could be a perfect and entire identity between two great nations such 
as France and England, but there never was a moment in the history of the 
two countries when their relations were on a more friendly footing, or when 
there existed a more earnest desire to maintain an alliance which had t 
object the interest not only of the two 1 
but the peace and happiness of the whole world. (Applavse.) 

The Lord Mayor proposed the health of Lord Derby and her Majesty's 
Ministers, remarking upon the opportunity they had of carrying out a 
rather extensive series of reforms. 

Lord Derby began in the usual strain of courtly compliment. He 
then contrasted the state of things existing last year with the state of 
things existing now; when instead of gloom, and increasing pauperis, 
we have all the indications of returning prosperity—fewer paupers, an 
abundant harvest, an ample revyenuc, a great demand for labour, Then 
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itions more immediately concerned, 





“*T rejoice to say that I have entire confidence—that I have every reason 
to believe that there will be preserved to the world the inestimable blessings 
of peace. I will not say that complications may not occasionally arise be- 
tween countries, but this I may say with every confidence, that 1 am speax- 


ing the truth, that all the great powers of Europe are convinced, if not of tae 





suecess and zeal than at the present 


on the fact that in the main an organized rebellion has been put down. 
months, perhaps, there will be bands of marauders, partly from desper 
and partly from inclination, who may harass our troops, but the or: 
rebellion is at an end, and when the return of the dry season shail restore 
action to our troops, I have no doubt but that the energy and skill of Lord 
Clyde, combined with the discretion and judgment of the Governor-Gent ral, 
and supported by the reinforeements which have been sent out from this 
country, will soon restore matters to their normal state of tranquillity. May 
I not also express a hope that the gracious message of peace and mercy 
which her Majesty was advised to send out, will most probably bring all 
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classes back to their allegiance, and restore not only our supremacy, but the 
eral of the country. Turning to another great empire still further 
eastward, I rejoice to state that the operations and negotiations carried 
on by her Majesty, in conjunction with her august ally, the Em- 
ror of the French, have led to the termination of a very anomalous 
Pies of hostilities. Of the commencement of those hostilities I shall say 
nothing, but I now ae to say that further bloodshed has been put an end 
to, and treaties have been entered into, which will be important not only 
to this country but to the general interests of commerce and civilization. 
(Cheers.) 1 should do gross injustice to one of the most deserving of public 
servants if I did not take this, the earliest, opportunity of declaring that for 
the success of those negotiations England is deeply indebted to the ability, 
the untiring zeal, the determination and energy of the Earl of Elgin. 
(Cheers.) Besides settling the Chinese question, that distinguished noble- 
man gave a most unexpected extension to our commercial relations by enter 
tering into negotiations w ith the hitherto secluded, but by no means unim- 
portant, empire of Japan. My Lord Mayor, I believe that the treaty which 
we have entered into with that country, will, if properly made use of, tend 
greatly to the development of the commercial interests of this couutry ; but 
I trust that, speaking as I am in the midst of this great commercial metro- 
polis, I shall not be thought pnonneeness or impertinent, if I venture to 
“say that the advantages to be derived by this country will greatly depend on 
the good judgment, peaceable demeanour, and orderly conduct of the agents 
who may be sent out to conduct commercial speculations, and it is of the first 
importance that those who go to Japan as the pioneers of our future com- 
merce with that country should be careful not to wound the prejudices or 
ridicule the customs of the people, no matter how strange or grotesque they 
may appear. A prejudice created thus in the early stages of our intercourse 
might grgatly affect and damage our future relations, ’ : 

“« T have now, my Lord, drawn a picture which I trust you will not think 
exaggerated of the state of our affairs abroad, and an equally favourable and 
eqaally true one of our improving position and prospects at home. Do I on 
account of them claim any particular credit for her Majesty's present Go- 
vernment? Ido no such thing, because I know that much of it has arisen 
from causes which were wholly beyond our control. I speak not for 
the purpose of glorifying the Government of which Iam a member, but I 
speak as an Englishman, in an assemblage of Englishmen, of the prosperity 
of our common country—a theme which I know ean never be indifferent or 
unimportant to them. My Lord, I have said that 1 entertained a firm be- 
lief in the preservation of the public peace of Europe, and in the presen 
of the representatives of the sovereigns of many of its kingdoms, I trust | 
may be permitted to state the grounds on which, and the poliey by which, 
I think that the general peace may be maintained. I believe that the po- 
liey best caleulated to maintain the peace of the world is, in the first place 
a firm and temperate maintenance of our own rights, and a careful deference 
to the rights of other nations, and all possible abstention from interferen 
in their internal affairs. I would add, a determination not to give or to 
take offence, and a determination, if offence should unhappily arise, to have 
in the first instance, recourse to that principle which, to its eternal honour, 
was settled in the Paris Conferenee, namely, that of referring the matter t 
the friendly offices of some neutral country. (Cheers.) Lastly, I hold that 
we should observe an unflinching adherence to all our treaty obligations. 
These are the principles of her Majesty’s present Government—these ar 
the principles upon which we desire to act—and these are the principles 
which, wken we are called upon to account to Parliament next year, we ex- 

ect to show we have unflincningly and inflexibly maintained. (Cheers.) 

he result of these principles has been that peace has been maintained ; 
that we continue the most friendly relations with all the great powers, but 
especially, I may say, in correboration of what fell from my gallant and il- 
lustrious fricud, the Marshal Duc de Malakoff, that there never has been a 
moment in which our ‘relations with France have been on a more friendly 
footing than at present, or wken on both sides of the Channel there was a 
stronger desire to maintain that alliance which has now so long and so hap- 
pily subsisted. I believe that alliance to be not only a blessing to the two 
countries principally concerned, but an advantage to the whole civilized 
world. 

“My Lord, in speaking ef the present Government, yeur Lordship 
has been kind enough to sketch out a sort of programme—a_ some- 
what extensive one, but in which there was the rather important oimis- 
sion, that no hint was giver of any assistance to enable us to carry it out. 
Your Lordship’s advice may have been kindly tendered, but it looks ex- 
ceedingly like a bait for the purpose of drawing us out in anticipation of th: 
session. But, my Lord, we are now growing older, and have learned mor 
caution, and we will not take the bait. We are content te be judged, not 
by our promises, but by our performances and with whatever respect [ may 
regard this important assemblage, I cannot persuade myself that the present 
is an eeeasion upon which te anticipate the specch from the Throne, which 
is to be delivered at the commencement ef the session, or to forestal an- 
nouncements which will fall so much the more gracefully feom the lips of 
the Sovereign. At this mement, having enjoyed that brief period of repose 
which is allowed to a Minister of State, I am, along with my colleagues 
actively and seriously engaged in maturing and considering the details of 
those measures of legal, social, financial, and political improrement which 1 
hope at the commencement of the sessien to submit to the impartial judg- 
ment of Parliament and the people. Of the character and spirit of th 
measures I will say this much—that as a Conservative Goverament we loo 
with reverence and attachment te the great institutions of this country, in- 
stitutions under which, I will venture te say, the people have enjoyed as 
great an amount of civil and religious liberty, and as perfect independence 
in word and action, as ever did any nation en the face of the earth. Sut 
neither shail we forget that these institutions have not been the creations 
of a day nor the simultancous op ‘rations of a sing reneration. We know 
that they have been brought to their present comparative perfection by 
successive additions and improvements, and that they possess a flexibility 
which enables them to be ad upted to the growing wants and wishes of t! 
people; and therefore, although I cannot gratify your Lordship’s very na- 
tural curiosity with regard to the preci mean to introduce, 
still Tecan assure you that they will not be framed to please this or that 
iass, but the community at large. We shall not legislate for the high o1 
the low, for the rich or for the poor, but for the well-understood benetit of 
all classes of the people. AsI have stated that the institutions under which 
we have the happiness to live are only the aggregate of successive improve- 
ments heaped up by successive generat 























ineasures we 





f 1 trust that we shall! leave 
our impress on them by adding other improvements which shall harmonize 
with while they improve their general character.” (Cheers.) 

Amongst the other speakers were Lord Brougham and Mr, Disracli, 
Lord Brougham said little, but he made one cutting allusion. 

The City of London had been weil deseribed as the cradle of our liberties 
aud he believed it would long remain true to its ancient traditions. Th: 
purity ef the judicial bench and the independence of the bar are the best 
securities for rational freedom. In this country the bar has always upheld its 
independence, and in France, too, the same honourable profession has dis- 
played equal courage and fearlessness. He believed that the bar of France 
would, in the worst of times—in worse times even than any yet seen in that 
country—continue to be animated by the same noble spirit. 


ions, s 














} career in the last session. 


Mr. Disraeli only offered a few common-place remarks about the sup- 
port which the City had rendered to the cause of liberty, and the security 
Members of the House of Commons have found in the city. 


Mr. William Williams, Member for Lambeth, met his constituents at 
the Horns’ Tavern, on Monday, and recounted to them the feats of his 
As he was never “absent a single day and 
night” these were pretty numerous. He voted against the Conspiracy 
Bill, for the abolition of church-rates, the abolition of the sham royalty 
of Ireland, the repeal of the Septennial Act, the abolition of exemption 
from arrest. He voted for inquiry into the state of education, for a ten 
pound county franchise, for the ballot. Of course he was great on the 
subject of expenditure, and contrasted the estimates of Peel and Welling- 
ton with those of Palmerston and Derby. If his views were adopt 
“millions” would be saved. As to Cherbourg, which he 
is a wonderfully fortified place, but we have nothing to do with that. 
Portland is opposit we have extensive national defences, 232,000 men 
on land, exclusive of the 92,000 in India, and 59,380 at sea, The only 
reason that alarm has been expressed about Cherbourg is to en ible the 
Government to dip deeper intothe p «kets of the people. In touching on 
the coming reform bill Mr. Williams was afraid the Government would 
On one thing he was emphatic—the 
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went to see, It 


try to strengthen the counties. 
claims of the metropolis for more members must be attended to. 


The Bishop of Is 
Thursday with divine service 
of cl rgymen were present 
on Wednesday next. 

A large meeting held in the Vestry of St. Pancras, on Tuesday, passed 
aset of resolutions unequivocally condemnit ¢ the flagrant outrages otf 
( Town, and affirming 
d to have been 

Ity fulse- 
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decency perpetrated in the cemetery at Camden 
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Burlington House on Monday, Sir Roeder Mure! nthe chair, A 
l number of 1 ws were present. Since the last sion m my ac- 
cessions have been made to the library and map rooms, Papers wer 
read d ibi ’ of Demavend by Mr. Tl i 1 Lord 
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Judges have taken time to consider their decision. 
Miss Rachel Lever therwise Madame Rachel, a prof nal I ti- 
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the head, |! 1 ] ! 
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On Thursday the pr edings in t police court were resumed, A gr 
tim ‘taken ip with th *POss-eX ination of Bryon, with the 
In h redibility as a it : some of the defendant 
coul t iv 4 tions touching the lveney of the Saloon Compar v, 
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The General Company wanted to buy up the rival. Poli Bloomfield | friends. Nay, =, we trace with anxious interest and sympathy the 


gave specific evidence on the subject of nursing. His evidence was objected 
to, on the ~~ that there was nothing to prove that the drivers were or- 
dered by the directors to nurse the rival ommibus. It was shown, however, 
that the nursing was systematic, whether directly ordered or not. The case 
was again adjourned. Before he left the court Mr. Paynter naa recom- 
mended the parties to come to some amicable arrangement. So long as a 
company by carrying out improvements, by putting before the public better 
accommodation, better horses, better carriages, better servants, and perhaps 
more convenient times of running, succeeded, no one would blame them if 
they drove every one off the road; but if they attempted to crush others by 
force of capital, and when they carried it to the length described, it became 
very reprehensible. 
the London General Noy may J could concur in carrying it to such a length, 
and he yet hoped that by some arrangement, and by the fair means of 
capital, the respective parties would be enabled to carry on their under- 

takings fairly. 
William Lemon Oliver, stockbroker, committed for trial on a charge of 
misappropriating 5000/. worth of securities belonging to Miss Dance, has 
n now again committed for trial on two charges, larceny and forgery. 


Ife could not believe that the gentlemen before him of | 





| 
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The prosecutor in this new case is Mr. Robert Swan, a gentleman of pro- | 
perty in Northumberland. From the evidence given before Alderman Cu- | 
i 


tt at the Guildhall it appears that Swan and Oliver were on the most inti- 
mate terms, and that Oliver was trusted with the management of Swan’s 
Rropert yin shares. In writing to Mr. Swan, Oliver began his letters ‘* My 
ear old Robert,” and signed himself ‘‘ Hold Holiver;”’ and Mr. Swan ad- 
dressed Oliver as ‘* My dear old Cromwillian,”’ and signed himself ‘ Senior 
Dog, Boo.”” Swan's share property was placed in a box, supposed to be 
made secure by a Chubb lock, placed thereon by Oliver, but the lock was a 
common one that could be Salleohed by almost any key. The box was de- 
ited in the London and County Bank. Under pretence of lending 1000 
orth British Australasian shares to ‘‘a first class man anxious to get on the 
direction of the Company,’’ Oliver obtained permission from Swan to get the 
shares. Asa blind he wrote to ask for the key when he had no need of a 
key. Taking out the shares he transferred them without authority, in one 
case forging the signature of the attesting witness, in another forging the 
signature of Swan. Thus, instead of lending the shares as he proposed, he 
sold or raised money on them for his own benefit. He suppressed the no- 
tice of the tranfers addressed to Swan at his office. These facts were proved 
by Swan, the witness whose signature was forged, and the officials who 
transacted the business. It was also proved that he had taken out of Swan’s 





course of the young Emperor, who did not in, but who end 
between us, and who seems now intent on pa a the pull ee 
of his mighty empire, and striking off the yoke and fetters of the serf. J 
wish we may have reason to say quite as much of all our allies in the late 
war. But those guns, however, may be justly considered as the monument 
of deeds nobly done by all classes of our fellow-subjects; of the brightest 
achievement and no less heroic endurance of the officers and soldiers of th 

United Kingdom ; of the just renown of that army which seemed to come on 
of its sharp and fiery ordeal with more freshness, and glow, and Vigour eve 

than marked them at its opening.” (Cheers.) 2 

Mr. Westhead, who had a son wounded before Sebastopol, protested 
against Mr. Bright's views. Colonel Smyth, M.P., referred to the battle 
of Inkerman, and then to the lot of the suldiers who won it. 

‘* In my opinion, we do not take as much care as we ought todo of the 
British soldier. Many will tell you that a three or four year's soldier js of 
a value which we hardly appreciate. We drill, we humanize, we interest 
the raw recruit until he becomes a skilful and accomplished soldier and a 
well-disposed man, and then we give him little encouragement, but bad 
barracks, and food, which is sometimes distasteful to him. ubtless we 
find some who come from the very dregs of the population, while there are 
others who join the army from a desire for adventure or from a love of 
glory. It is not too much to say that of such men as these we ought to take 
more care; we ought to make their time less monotonous, to teach each gol. 
dier a trade, and give him more employment in his leisure hours. We shall 
then make him more civilized and more comfortable, and not make him less 
gallant or less persevering.”” (Cheers.) 

On the same evening about seventy of the men resident in York who in 
arms served their country in the Crimea, sat down to a dinner which had 
been provided by public subscription, when the valuable services of the 
army were duly acknowledged. 


A great banquet in honour of Mr. Gibson and Mr. John Bright, to take 
place in the Free Trade Hall, is announced for the 9th and 10th Decem-. 
ber. The object is “ to congratulate the honourable Member for Birming- 
ham on his restoration to health, to eclebrate the return of himself and 
his late colleague to Parliament for Birmingham and Ashton, and to 
thank them for their patriotic conduct during the last session of Parlia- 
ment, as well as for their long and faithful services as representatives 
for the city of Manchester.” 

Adopting the cry of Mr. Bright, for “a bill, a good Dill, or no bill at 


Alderman Cubitt committed Oliver on the two | all,” the chartists of Newcastle have commenced to organise the two 


box and neues of certain Crystal Palace shares, without the knowledge or 
authority of his principal. 


charges of larceny and the charge of forgery. 


The police, not always at hand when wanted, appear to be not always 
willing to act when at hand. On Sunday night, Captain Nicholson, making 
his way to his brig, was led by a pretended waterman into an ambuscade, 
severely beaten and robbed. He appealed to the first constable he met, 
but the man took no heed. Staggering along, he met with others, and 
they, who had been on the alert, having heard suspicious characters dividing 
money, succeeded in arresting two of the gang. They have been remanded. 
Mr. Yardley remarked that it was most extraordinary that the policeman 
first spoken to did not interfere at once. This is not the only case where a 

_ similar apathy has been shown. The (ode mentions two others of a simi- 
lar kind. 

A‘ Victim ” writes to the 7imes describing his sufferings and losses from 
a garotte robbery at Dalston. At six in the evening he was seized round 
the throat by a lurking ruffian, deprived of all power of resistance, and 
robbed of his watch. The highwaymen did not stay to ritle his pockets, but 
ran off. No policeman was ut hand, and they got clear away. The 
* Victim”? asks for more lamps and more police. 

Another salmon case. Mr. Mitchell, superintendent of the water bailiffs 
on the Tweed, has failed in an endeavour to prove before the Lord Mayor 
that one Meyer, a fishmonger, had knowingly received two barrels of salmon 
alleged to have been sent by the Tweed poachers. Mr. Mitchell had followed 
them from the railway station. They were labelled with false addresses. 
One fishmonger would not take them in. Mr. Mitchell found them in Mey- 
er’sshop. They had been taken in by Mrs. Meyer. There was nothing to 
prove that Mr. Meyer knew anything about them. 





Provincial. 
PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

Mr. Buxton met his constituents at Newport last weck, and pleasantly 
commented on past and present politics, accounting for the fall of Lord 
Palmerston by his devotion to the French Emperor, and the falling away 
of the large body of the Liberal party because the middle classes were 
excluded from the Cabinet. Of the future he said— 

“The Tories are essentially a minority, and they avow it. Some day 
Mr. Bright will give them one of his playful pokes in the ribs, and down 
they will go. And what then? Will it be Lord John, or Lord Palmerston ? 
For one or the other I suppose it must be. I confess myself to a personal 
leaning towards the gay and gallant Viscount. I admire his pluck, his 
vigour, his sense, his humour. ‘The last may sink at times into levity, but 
really it is a blessing of the first water, after a dull debate, to have Lord 
Palmerston get up and crack some of his racy jokes, while arguing with 
force and clearness all the while. But Lord John Russell is the deeper 
thinker, and for the great work of next session, the Reform Bill, he is the 
fit man. If I have any misgiving about the Reform Bill, it is lest it 
should confine the House still more to men of large property. Extend 
the suffrage, you increase the cost of elections. ican the cost 
of elections, and the men of talent, but not of wealth, are more 
and more driven out of the field. I will just add, that it may have 
a Conservative effect in this way—at present the Tories are mostly, in fact, 
moderate Liberals. The party of moderate Liberals is cut in two—part of it 
is called Tory, the other part coalesces with the * advanced Liberals,” 
Now, after the Reform Bill, I expect that people will drop the name ‘ Con- 
servative.” No candidate would call himself so. He wovld eall himself a 
*‘ moderate Liberal.”” Thus the two sections of that moderate party would 
combine and form ages of immense strength, a good deal opposed on many 
points to the more advanced party.” 

Two Sebastopol guns were presented to York. On the 5th they were 
carried through the streets and placed in position near the Castle. Lord 
Carlisle, Mr. Westhead, M.P., and others afterwards celebrated the day 
at a banquet inthe Guildhall. The Duke of Cambridge had ordered the 
officers at York not to take part in the celebration lest it look unfriendly 
to a “friendly Power.” Lord Carlisle made a speech on the occasion, 
and thus explained the view he took of the matter. 

** If they were merely to serve asthe memorials of national strife and 
of continued ill-will I could scarcely have congratulated you upon the grant 
you had obtained. We only now know the Russians as those whom we 
found brave and skilful foes, and whom we are now glad to look upon as 
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counties of Northumberland and Durham for a vigorous winter cam- 
paign. Numerous volunteers have enrolled themselves, and it is in- 
tended that a demonstration of the two counties on a grand scale shall 
shortly be held. —Newcastle Chronicle, 

For the first time for many years the Liverpool Town Council have 
elected a Liberal Mayor—Mr. William Preston, a wine-merchant, 

The Bradford Magistrates have committed the chemist Hodgson, his as- 
sistant Goddard, and the confectioner Neal, to take their trial for man- 
slaughter. ‘The deaths from the eating of poisoned lozenges are now known 
to be seventeen. The evidence given before the Magistrates shows the most 
culpable carelessness. The lozenge-makers used a stuff called in the slang of 
the trade “daff,” or ‘terra alba,” literally plaster of Paris. The slang 
names were adopted to cover the adulteration. When Neal sent a man for 
the daft, Hodgson the chemist was ill in bed. Goddard went up to his room, 
and told him what was wanted, when Hodgson said that Goddard had bet- 
ter ** not meddle with it,” and that Neal must wait for the “ daff” until 
he, Hodgson, could attend to the order. Goddard communicated this mes- 
sage to the servant, who, however, still pressed for the ‘* daff,”’ and upon 
Goddard returning to his master the latter told him that he would find the 
article in a cask in a corner of a garret, and that it was ‘‘a white powder.” 
[There was no label on the cask !] Thereupon Goddard went into the gar- 
ret, took out of a cask there twelve pounds of a white powder, and delivered 
it toNeal’s man. But in this garret there were two casks, eich containing a 
white powder—one was filled with ‘ daff,” the other with arsenic. God- 
dard took the white powder out of the arsenic cask, and it was — 
twelve pounds of arsenic which the messenger took to Neal instead of twelve 
— of ‘*daff.”’ The arsenic having been delivered to Neal as “ daff,” 

‘or purposes of adulteration, he made it up into peppermint lozenges, using 
for that purpose the whole of the arsenic, about forty pounds of sugar, and 
about four pounds of gum and water. Both Neal himself and the man who 
made up the materials were ill, after eating a piece of the composition, with 
all the symptoms of arsenic poison, but there is nothing to show that either 
of them suspected the real cause ; and ultimately, on Saturday evening last, 
forty pounds of the lozenges, in which arsemec had been used instead of 
“« daff,”’ were delivered to William Hardaker, a dealer in sweets in the Brad- 
ford market. He objected to the lozenges on the ground that they were 
darker-coloured than usual, but ultimately he was prevailed upon to take 
them at 74¢. per pound, instead of 8d., which he had usually paid. Five 
pounds of them were sold by him or his assistants the same night, and hence 
the wholesale manslaughter that ensued. 

A Coroner's Jury at Bradford have found an open verdict—that certain 
persons died from ‘eating lozenges containing arsenic. ‘The Jury, when 
thus leaving an open verdict, are perfectly aware of the men Hodgson, 
Neal, and Goddard having been committed by the magistrates, but cannot, 
at the same time, though leaving the persons named in their hands, refrain 
from expressing themselves in terms of the utmost condemnation of the 
— to which some of them have resorted and their horror of the re- 
sults.” 

Two youths who had escaped from Salford Reformatory have been cap- 
tured at Hull. ‘They were recognized by a police officer who possessed a 

hotograph of each. The criminal history of one of these boys, a native of 

sirmingham, is most remarkable, as well as painful. Though only seven- 
teen years of age, he has been once in each of the following prisons under 
sentence : London, (five years ago,) Liverpool, Nottingham, Bristol, and 
one (name uncertain); twice each in Worcester, Coventry, Warwick, and 
Salford ; three times in Stafford ; five times in Birmingham ; and twice in 
Manchester, whence he was committed to the reformatory; in all, twenty- 
three times, exclusive of upwards of a hundred apprehensions, with dis- 
charges for unproved or minor offences, committed in various towns in Eng- 
and. 


A railway “ accident’? was actually prevented last weck from becoming 
a serious calamity. Green, a guard, on the North-Eastern Railway, ob- 
served that the luggage-van and some carriages had got off the rails. He 
put on his break; Dean the driver drew up his train and kept the coupling- 
irons on the stretch until the carriages righted themselves. Had Dean shut 
off the steam and reversed the engine, the rear of the train would have 
crushed the carriages in front, and would, perhaps, have killed or wounded 
the passengers. 
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IRELAND. 

While Ribandism is reviving, as shown in the outrage on Mr, Nixon, 
the slaughter of Mr. Ely, the marching of bodies of men in military 
array on the lonely mountains of Derry, the committee appointed at the 
N demonstration on behalf of the “murdered [executed] Cor- 
macks,” have resolved to memorialize the Lord-Lieutenant for an inquiry 
into their trial. 

The attempt to murder Mr. Nixon in Donegal hss been followed by the 
actual accomplishment of murder in Queen’s County, Mr. Richard Ely, 
the victim, lived at a house between Roscrea and Borris-in-Ossory. He was 

ied and usually dined with his brother Robert who lived hard by. 
As he was walkin home on the evening of the 5th an assassin concealed in 
a shrubbery shot Lim. It happened that he was passing through a narrow 
stile, and presented his side to the ruffian, Thus the shot lodged in his 
shoulder. Mr. Ely staggered back to his brother's house, and fell exhausted 
by the shock and loss of blood. Medical men were instantly summoned. 
ey did what was possibie to stop the flow of blood ; but the next morning 
it was found necessary to | wna the limb. Mr. Ely died about three 
hours after this operation had been performed. He was a kindhearted man, 
popular, and “ universally beloved.” The motive for the crime is supposed 
to have been Mr. Ely’s efforts to su — poaching. 

The murderer left his hat behind him, and it is hoped that this will lead 
to his arrest. ‘ . . 

Mr. Cruise, stipendiary magistrate, levied on the 4th the first quarterly 
instalment, 50/., of the sum required for the payment of extra police in 
Ballyhoe—the scene of the attempt on Mr. Nixon’s life. Some of the per- 
sons thus fined, were witnesses of the attempted murder. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Scotsman rejoices to learn that there is every probability that the 
Edinburgh banquet in commemoration of the first centenary of Robert 
Burns's birthday will be presided over by Lord Brougham, Such an 
act would, we are sure, be very grateful and welcome not only to the 
citizens of Edinburgh but to all Scotchmen, and to the admirers of 
Burns throughout the world. 


Much interest has been excited in Scotland the trial of William Reed 
before the High Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh for the murder of Marga- 
ret Taylor. ‘The case presents a horrible story, but it has been already told, 
and a few words will recall it to the reader’s recollection. Margaret Taylor 
was servant to Mrs. Reid, a widow, living at Smallburn, near Falkirk. 
William Reid, the widow’s son, seduced the girl. When it was found that 
in due course she would be a mother, Reid, and a young surgeon, Dr. Tho- 
mas Girdwood, endeavoured to procure abortion by the use of sharp instru- 
ments. The consequence was that the girl fell ill from the injuries received 
in the operation. It so fell out that Mrs, Taylor, her mother, arrived at 
Smallburn, with an offer of marriage to ‘‘ Maggie”’ from the son of a neigh- 
bour who accompanied her. In her oe and agony, the r girl con- 
fossed to her mother the real nature of her illness; she had hitherto been 
treated for something different but akin to it. The mother told Dr. Myrtle, 
the medical man, and Mrs. Reid. Dr. Myrtle hastened to get some medi- 
eines, and to bring with him Dr. Girdwood senior. They arrived too late ; 
the girl had died. On his way, Dr, Girdwood had done his utmost to send 

id out of harm’s way, little thinking what was about to befall himself. 
Reid went to Glasgow, where he was arrested. Dr. Thomas Girdwood, the 
son of Dr. Girdwood, poisoned himself with laudanum in a carriage on the 
road from Falkirk to Linlithgow! 


Farvign aut Colonial. 


” §tAutt.—The free emigration scheme has entered on a new phase. 
Moved by the condemnation which followed the conduct of France in 
the Tagus, the Emperor, before he went to Compiégne -wrote a letter 
to his cousin, Prince Napoleon, and it has been published in the Moni- 


teur, 
* St. Cloud, October 30. 

“My Dear Cousin,—I have the liveliest desire that, at the moment 
when the difference with Portugal relative to the Charles-et-Georges has 
terminated, the question of the engagement of free labourers on the Afrivan 
coast should be definitively examined and finally settled on the truest prin- 
ciples of humanity and justice. 

“T enengetioall claimed from Portugal the restitution of the Charles-et- 

because I will always maintain intact the independence of the na- 
tional flag; and, in this case it was only with the profound conviction of 
my right that I risked, with the King of Portugal, a rupture of those 
friendly relations which [ am glad to maintain with him. 

“* But as to the principle of the engagement of the Negroes, 7 ideas are 
far from being settled. If, in truth, labourers recruited on the African 
coast are not allowed the exercise of their free will, and if this enrolment is 
only the slave-trade in diaguise, I will have it on no terms; for it is not I 
who will anywhere protect enterprises contrary to progress, to humanity, 
and to civilization. 

“I beg you, then, to seek out the truth with the zeal and intelligence 
which you bring to bear on all affairs which you take in hand; and, as the 
best method of putting an end to what is a continual cause of dispute would 











| replaced by universal suffrage, nor the po 


|} and do not envy those who do not in any degree envy you t 





with the wage of our atmosphere, charged with servile and corrupting 
exhalations, I rush to breathe an air more pure and to enjoy a life in free 
England.” 

** While these reflections were heard around me I issued from that grand 
spectacle (the House of Commons) deeply moved, and satisfied, as every 
man must be who sees in a Government something else besides an ante- 
chamber, and in a civilized people other than a flock docile and indolent, 
submitting to be fleeced, and to be led out to pasture under the silent shadow 
of an enervating security. I felt myself more than ever attached to the 
liberal convictions and hopes which have always animated, amid the saddest 
phases of our history, that select band of honest men whom deceptions and 
defeats have never disheartened, and who even in exile, even on the 
scaffold, have cherished patriotism enough to believe that France could, as 
well as England, support the reign of law, of intelligence, and of liberty. 
Noble faith! well worthy of inspiring courage under the most pain 
sacrifices, and which, though betrayed by fortune, deserted by the crowd 
and insulted by cowards, still maintains its invincible empire over proud 
souls and generous spirits !”’ 

Excitement to hatred and contempt among the citizens— 

** Go, ruminate in peace amid the fat pasturages of your happy quietude, 

he right of 
remaining faithful to their past, to the anxieties of the mind, to the aspira- 
tions of liberty. Each man takes his pleasure where he finds it ; people are 
near—not perhaps agreeing, but at least not disputing—when they have no 
common ambition or affection, and when their ideas on happiness and on 
honour are not the same.”’ 

Attack on universal suffrage— 

** But I grant, if you please, that nothing, absolutely nothing, in the 
institutions or political personages of France at this day resembles the 
things or men of whom I should desire to give in these pages a rapid sketch. 
It is superfluous to say, that I by no means pretend to convert those pro-- 
gressive minds which regard Parliamentary Government as advantageously 

litical optimists who profess that 
the supreme victory of Democracy consists in abdicating in the hands of a 
monarch the exclusive direction of the foreign and domestic affairs of a 
country. I write for my own satisfaction and that of a few invalids—of a 
few curious, or maniacs, if you wish—like myself. I study the contem 
rary institutions which are not ours, but which have been ours, and which 
still appear to my unenlightened mind worthy of admiration and envy.” 

In the last number of the Revue des Deux Mondes is an article by 
M. E. Forcade, in which allusion is made to the speech of Mr. Sidney 
Herbert on the English press. The following extract is not without 
interest at this particular moment— 

** Mr. Sidney Herbert—a statesman called to power by his vocation, an 
eloquent and manly orator, with a self-denial which does honour to the 
rectitude of his mind and his conscience—admits that the press, by its in- 
creasing importance, lessens the duty of Parliament in the mechanism 
English liberties, and he does not regret it; on the contrary, he eongratu- 
lates himself on it, because by instructing the masses the press enlarges 
each day the circle of the citizens who are informed of the affairs of their 
country, and who are capable of appreciating its conduct. We have not 
the courage to institute a comparison between the French press, as it now 
exists, and that superb sketch of the English press traced by Mr. Sidney 
Herbert. The contrast is too cruel for our national self-love. But will it 
be thought that in what he says there is not a warning for our interests > 
The press is the most powerful instrument of Government in the mechanism 
of modern societies. It is expected to make and to promote incessantly the 
economical and political education of every one. Will it be thought that it 
is a matter of indifference for the intellectual development of France, for 
its economical interests, its prosperity, and its glory that the political press 
should be indefinitely maintained in a situation which enervates it? As- 
suredly, it is of the enemies of liberty that we have the ~~ to say that 
they know not what they do. People often complain in France of the 
silence of parties, and of the sentiments of hatred which animate 
against each other; and political passions are used as a pretext for the 
proscription of liberty. But what passes in England shows the inconsistency 
of our conduct, Political enmity was at one time carried as far as possible 
in England; at the present day it may be said to be unknown; and 
this great change has taken place in our time, and before our eyes. 
While we are witnessing this marvellous effect, we are enabled to 
explain the cause which produced it. Each new development given to 
liberty has been accompanied by progress in the pacification of minds 
and the improvement of political usages. Catholic Emancipation, Parlia- 
mentary Reform, the Abolition of the Corn Laws—such are the great acts of 
liberalism and of justice which have wrought this generous extinction of 
political hatreds. ‘The harmony which reigns between the great agents of 
English political life is established between the divers parties, and it sub- 
stantially exists between their principal chiefs. Political life no lo che- 
rishes these inveterate irritations, which are fed by an obstinate denial of 
justice. Parties and persons no longer interchange hatred and contempt ; 
their struggles are no a but an emulation which allows rivals in talent 


| and patriotism to esteem while they combat each other. We are profoundly 


convinced that the progress of liberalism would produce the same results in 
our own country. Generosity begets generosity. For our own 
the political vicissitudes which France, partics, and individuals have had to 


| pass through in our time, and which they must yet look for, when we call to 


mind the past, and ponder on the future, the sentiment which animates us 


| towards public men is indulgence when we cannot express for them our 


be to substitute the free labour of Indian Coolies for that of the Negroes, I beg | 


you to come to an understanding with the Minister for Foreign Affairs to 
resume with the English Government the negotiations which were entered 

upon a few months ago. a. . 
“Whereon, my dear cousin, I pray God to have you in his holy keeping. 

** NAPOLEON.” 
The Montalembert process is attracting great attention. The prelimi- 
inquiries have begun. In some quarters there is a disposition to 
believe that the prosecution will be abandoned. and the Ministerial 
Papers show great anxiety in making out that the process is instituted 
under the regular laws and will not involve the penalties of the revolu- 
by gg Ang of Public Safety promulgated after the attempt of January 
14, following are some of the passages for which M. Montalembert 
will be prosecuted. 
Passages tending to excite hatred and contempt of the Government— 

.“‘ No; it isa purer and a higher motive. Itis the effort of the athlete 
, who, as the excited spectator of the arena where he shall no more 
appear, applauds the exploits of more fortunate rivals, and utters for the 
combatants a cry of sympathy, lost but not extinguished amid the generous 
clamours of the attentive crowd. I frankly confess I am one of those people, 
and I add, that for this evil, which it is so little permitted now to suffer 
m, I have founda remedy. When I feel that the marasmus seizes me, 
wi my ears tingle now with the buzzing of the chroniclers of ante- 
chambers, now with the din of the fanatics who think they are our masters, 
and of the hypocrites who believe us to be their dupes—when I am stifling 





sympathies. But frank and open liberty can alone calm the concentrated 
irritations which have survived our disorders, We need not express an 
opinion on the proceeding instituted against M, de Montalembert and a cer- 
tain periodical publication for an article from the pen of that eloquent ora- 
tor, relating to an episode of the last session of the English Parliament. 
Our sentiments on prosecutions of the press are not a secret. But we hope 
we shall be permitted to say that prosecutions of the press, in spite of their 
inconvenience, appear to us preferable, both as regards the dignity of the 
press and the responsibility of the Government, to the system of Adminis- 
trative warnings (avertissements). If, then, the present prosecution—let us 
be pardoned for the supposition—could be considered as indicative of the re- 
turn of the press under the common law—even at the risk of passing as dis- 
ciples of Dr. Pangloss—we should venture to find a consolation in this 
change of system.” 

For this article M. Facade has been “ invited” to have an interview 
with the authorities, and has been significantly told that he must not do 
the like again. He may attack ministers but not the constitution. 

The Moniteur has given a brief account of the ceremony of presenting 
the funeral car of Napoleon the Great to the Court of France. } 
scene was the Invalides, where General Burgoyne delivered up his 
charge to Prince Napoleon in the presence of the misitary authorities, 
Sir John said— ; : . : 

“Her Majesty the Queen of England being desirous of offering to his 
Imperial Majesty a relic which she knows to be interesting to France, has 
charged me to bring to Paris, and to place at the disposal of the Emperor, 
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the funeral car on which were conveyed to his first tomb the mortal remains 
of the illustrious founder of the Napoleonian dynasty, ‘The admiration 
which I feel asa soldier for the exalted genius and exploits of that great 
warrior has caused me to feel the greater pleasure at the choice which my 
gracious Sovereign has made of me, for the accomplishment of this honour- 
able mission.” 

‘Prince Napoleon replied : 

**General—I receive, in the name of the Emperor, the precious relict 
which the Queen of England has sent to him. I receive it as a testimony 
of her desire to efface the poignant remembrances of St. Helena, as a pledge 
of the friendship which unites the two Sovereigns, and as a proof of the 
alliance which exists between the two nations, May this alliance long con- 
tinue, for the happiness of the human race! May it reserve for the future 
as great results as those which it has already produced! Iam charged by 
the Emperor to inform you, general, that he particularly appreciates the 
choice which the Queen has made of you for this mission. Weare happy 
to have to thank one of those glorious chiefs of the English army, by the 
side of whom we have fought, and for whom we have retained such a high 
esteem.” 

The short ceremonial then terminated. The car is to be placed in the 
Chapel St. Jerome, by the side of the mortal remains of the great man 
which had been conveyed on it to the tomb. 





The French Government has, it is said, received accounts from the 
coast of Africa announcing that Mr. Roberts, the President of the 
Republic of Liberia, who showed himself so hostile to the French in the 
affair of the Regina Coli, has not been reélected. It appears further 
that the States of Liberia and Cape Monte—seventeen Negro kings, 
nine chieftains, thirty-six towns, and the sovereigns of Dahomey and 
Benin—have consented in future to the system of free immigration as 
regularly organized by the French Government. 


Brlginm.—On Tuesday afternoon, the Belgian legislative session 
of 1858-59 was opened at Brussels by the King in person. lis Majesty, 
the Duke of Brabant, and the Count of Flanders, rode to the Assembly 
on horseback, and were received with much enthusiasm. The speech, 
which was delivered by the King from the throne, congratulates the As- 
sembly upon the state of the internal and external affairs of the country, 
and notifies the approaching introduction of ecrtain measures by the Go- 
vernment. Among the latter is a law sccuring a more cilicacious copy- 
right in literary and artistic works; a vote towards establishing addi- 
tional primary schools in various communes; a bill relative to the ad- 
ministration of public charities, and various projects tending to favour 
the expansion of home commerce and the relief of local industry. The 
last census has shown an increase in the population of the country, of 











which one of the consequences will be an tion to the number of 
members in the Legislative Assembly. The state of the national trea- 
sury is satisfactory ; and the ordinary receipts show a balance over ex- 


penditure, which has been applied to the reduction of the floating debt. 
The speech concludes with an expression of his Majesty’s confidence in 
the patriotism of the Assembly, and his full expectation that, by its 
loyal and active support, it will enable the Goycernment to effectually 
promote the national welfare 

 h) urtngal.—The session of the Portuguese Cortes has been opened 
at Lisbon by the Kingin person, Ile was accompanied by the Queen. 
In his speech he referred to the recent proceedings of our Imperial ally. 

“‘Friendly relations have not (since last session) been interrupted with 
the nations with whom we are allied. A serious misunderstanding, how- 
ever, arose between my Government and His Majesty the Emperor of the 
French, in consequence of the capture of the French ship Charles-et- 
Georges in the waters of Mozambique: This question being taken from the 
field of right, in which my Government sought to maintain it, my Govern- 














ment, having exhausted the resources in ich the letter of treaties au- 
thorized it to have confidence, was obliged to cede to the peremptory exac- 
tion of the delivery of that vesse] and the liberation of the captain. ‘All the 
documents relating to this deplorable contlict will shortly be laid bef you, 
and upon their examination | Lapprove th woedi of my 
Government, and relieve it from th lity it was foreed to - 





$1 05518.—The new Ministry has been definitively constructed by the 
addition of Count Von Piickler, Von de Heydt, and Dr. Simons. On 
the 5th the Prince of Hoheazollern went to the palace of the Prince 


Regent to take the oath according to the constitution. ‘The oath was 





administered in the following f of the palace said— 
all before God Aln n faithful to the King, 
y observe th Phe Prince, who is a 

Catholic, was also ! 





told that he oO 1e oes 
firmatory words sug “ld by his religions belief. 
raising the index finger of his right hand said—* 
Prince of Hohenzollern-Sig * 
holy Gospel.” ‘The Minis 
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ent’s houschold, was pres t the proce 

The Prince Regent, as ar ‘espect to M. it 
him the Order of the Bla ’ Prussia set 
letter written by his own hand thus worded— 

** You refused to uecept the title of Count, a place in the Upper House, 
and. the post of Ambassalor, ac } fore what you have a right to. 
The accompanying decoration was assigned to you by my royal brother th 


King—you cannot refuee it.”’ 








(sig wad) ri R nt of Prussia 
Mrnmark.—Under date, paibes th. the tier 
reports “the Constituti s abrogated 1 al pro- 





clamation. 

From Hamburg, “ on reliable authority,” 
berlain Von Levitzau has been appol ' t 
Holstein, and that Duke Charles of Glucksber; 
the office of General of the Danish army. 


Tn rkey.—aAce nding to telegraphic messagi 
and Paris Turkey is much disturbed. 

“Omar Pacha with ditliculty ma 

“ The tribes situated in tl 
Aleppo, had revolted, and the 
Tarsus were interrupted. 
against the insurgents. 

“*In the Lebanon the troubles had been assuaged by the Bishop, Jahjah. 

“The inhabitauts of Volo, in Thessaly, exas; ed by the exactions of the 
authorities, have claimed the protection of the European Consuls, 

** The same letters add that the British Consul at Rhodes had struc 
flag in consequence of an insult that he had received. 
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intained himself at Bagdad. 


: neighbourhood of Tripoli, Alexandretta, and 





communications between these places and 
Yhe garrison of Beyrout had been despatched 
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‘* At Tripoli, in Barbary, a plot of the dervises had been discovered, hay. 
ing for its object an attack on. the Christians. Several of the foreign Con- 
suls had simultaneously given a refuge in their residences to such of the in- 
habitants as had a claim on their protection. The Government had declared 
the city in a state of siege, and thus reéstablished tranquillity.” 

It is stated that the Ambassadors of England, France, and Sardinig 
have presented a note to the Porte against such a change in the political 
system of Turkey as must result from the return of Mehemet Ali Pacha 
to office. 


Rauteurgra.—The Monitewr states that something has been done to 
settle the Montenegrin question. 

**Since the late conflicts that broke out between the Turkish troops and 
the Montenegrins, the Porte has engaged to maintain the state of posses. 
sion as it existed in 1856. In order to determine the respective rights re. 
sulting from this agreement, commissioners were sent to the spot, and the 
representatives of France, Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia, ge- 
credited to the Sublime Porte, having adopted, in concert with the Otto. 
man government, the delimitation proposed by a majority of the com. 
missioners, signed on the 8th instant at Constantinople, a protocol sanction. 
ing the agreement between the parties, which will have the eflect of pre. 
venting in future a renewal of those lamentable complications to which it 
had become imperative to put an end, in the interest both of humanity and 
the general peace.” 

Staly—The Giornale Oficiale di Roma at length contains an amusing 
paragraph in reply to the indignant outcry of the press of Europe against 
the abduction of the boy Mortara. It is as follows— 

“The Univers, of October 24, publishes a long and learned article, h 
Father Gueranger, in which, apropos of an event which has led to much 
noise on the part of the irreligious press, it is demonstrated that naturalism 
has taken possession of most minds. It shows that many Christians, having 
lost the true spirit of the church to which they belong, manifest, on the 
contrary, great anxiety, not for the sovereign domination of Christ, of whom 
they are members by baptism, but for the authority of the natural family; 
not for the rights of the church, but for the Pagan prejudices of modern go- 
ciety, and those ideas of personal liberty which seem to them a conquest 
to which everything else is to be sacriticed. They consent to look upon faith 
and Christian practices only through the perverted medium of naturalist pre- 
judices, 

The Gazzetta del Popolo publishes a private letter giving an account of 
the journey of Young Mortara from Bologna to Rome, from which it 
appears that his conversion to Christianity is not by any means so far 
advanced as was pretended some time ago by an ultramontane paper, It 
is stated that the poor child did nothing but ery all the way, and call for 
his father and mother. The sergeant under whose charge he was, 
having endeavourod to force a chaplet into his hands, with a little cross 
at the end, the boy did all he could to reject it, crying that he wanted 
the name of God, such as it is worn by other Jewish children, The 
father, in one of the visits which he was allowed to pay his son, told him 
of the hopes he had that the Pope would relent and restore the boy to 
his parents, at which the boy expressed the greatest joy. The letter 
concludes with an account of the journey of the father and mother to 
Rome, of the indignities they were exposed to in endeavouring to ob- 
tain audiences, and of the calumnies which had been studiously spread 
among the populace regarding them, viz. that it was their intention to 
eo and murder their own child! In consequence of which their very lives 
were in danger in passing through the streets of Alatri, whither the boy 
had been conveyed. 

Snhia.—The fuller despatches of the last mail from Bombay do not 
add to the intelligence conveyed by the telegraph. All is preparation, 
Lord Clyde was on his way to Cawnpore. General Douglas had started 
for the Jugdespore country. Troops were in course of concentration in 
the Doab, and in Oude. There have becn small combats in Behar and 
on the Gogra, and Captain Thompson had defeated a band of rebels and 
had captured a fort in the Jaloune district. 

The most interesting item of news is from Madras: a trial before the 
Supreme Court on the 14th September. The facts are thus stated by the 

Madras Athenanm.—* A respectable native of the Chetty caste had a 
son who was being educated at Vatchappah’s school, one of the best native 
educational institutions in this Presidency. The son appears to have at- 
tended school for upwards of a year, when in some way or other he was led 
to the Scottish Mission, and there requested to be instructed in the doctrines 
of Christianity. Thereupon one of the missionaries appointed an instructor, 
and the youth appears to have gone to the mission premises for a period of 
about three months. In the beginning of this present month the boy's 
father went on business to Pulicat, and the boy took this opportunity of 
running away from home to the mission premis ile was received by the 
missionaries and lived at the mission. This took place on the 15th instant, 
On the father returning from Pulicat, a day or two afterwards, he imme- 
diately made inquiries and found where his son was. ‘instantly went to 

















the mission, and applied for the restoration of his child. Ue was told by 
one of the reverend gentlemen connected with the establishment that his 
m was at perfect liberty to go away if he chose to dk On the son being 





ppealed to, he refused to accompany his father. The latter then obtained a 
writ of Aabecs corpus, and on Friday the case was argued. Aftidavits were read 
on both sides, detailing the facts mentioned above. ‘The question for the 
Court toconsider was of course whetherthe youth was of an age to act for him- 
self. The father and other members of the family swore that the boy was &@ 
little over thirteen, giving the ‘Tamil month and year in which he was 
born. The son, in his affidavit, sw that he believed himself to be sixteen, 
because his mother (now dead) three years ago had consulted his horoscope 
when he was ill, and told him that he was thirteen, ana b me mem- 
bers of the fumily—who were not specified—had said at certain times that 
which had induced him to believe he was sixtees The te-General 
ud Mr, Mayne ably argued the case on behalf of t Mr. Bran- 








cause St 





1. ( 
and air, he and 


son as ably conducted the ease on the part of the father. The two former 
entlemen contended that the boy’s statement as to his age ought to be ere- 
dited, and urged that, even if he had not attained the legal age of discretion, 





he was old enough to act for himself in a matter of this kind. They likewise 
urged that it would be a hard case to send him back to his parents, seemg 
that the boy had become an out-caste by eating food prepared by pariahs, 
and by cutting off a tuft of hair, the sign of his caste. ‘They contended that 
no member of his family could, under these circumstances, hold the slightest 
communication with the boy, and urged that his dread of being treated by 
his father ‘‘as a tiger would a sheep’ should have weight with the Court. 
The Chief Justice, Sir C. Rawlinson, called upon the learned gentleman to 
show that an infant could make himself an out-caste. They were unable to 
do so.”” 

The Court decided that the boy was under age, and that both by 
Hindvoo and English law the father had full control. Chief Justice Raw- 
linson said— 
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“From the affidavits on both sides, and forming his conclusions from 
them, he could not say that. he was satisfied that restraint had not been 
used, and he could not refrain from observing that it was a matter of much 
t and deserving of strong reprobation that, without giving notice to 
the parent, persons in the position of the defendants should consent to 
break asunder the ties which bound father and son together—ties of the 
dearest nature, and which were recognized by every civilized nation since 
the foundation of the world. It could do no good to the religion to which 
they belonged, and which he publicly professed, this taking advantage of an 
inclination of a runaway schoolboy, or of youths not emancipated by their 
parents or the law of the country in which they resided, to throw off the 
arental control.” 

After the delivery of the judgment an extraordinary scene took place 
in court. The father approached his son in a supplicating attitude, and 
with tears in his eyes asked him to come home. The boy remained 
firmly seated in his chair, and refused tomove. Two officers of the court 
were ordered up to assist the father in carrying off the refractory youth, 
who then declared that he feared ill-usage. The Chief-Justice informed 
him that if he received any ill-treatment he might apply to the Court for 
protection. The boy then quietly walked away with his father. A large 
number of Chetties had assembled to Lear the case tried, and the greatest 
excitement prevailed among them at its conclusion. 

China .—Some intelligence has been received by telegraph from 
China to the 28th September. 

“Lord Elgin awaited at Shanghai the Commissioners for arranging the 
tariff, &c., who were expected from Pekin in the beginning of October, 
All quiet at Canton, and trade recommencing. The Chinese are returning 
to Hongkong. 

“The Dutch expedition against Jambe has been successful. The landing 
took place on the 6th of September, and Jambe is in the possession of the 
Dutch. The loss of the natives was considerable; on the side of the Dutch 
four killed and thirty-four wounded. 

“The French and Spanish forees have landed at Touran, a port of Cochin 
China. The place was taken without the loss of aman. The bay and river 
of Touran are held in a state of effective blockade by the forces under Ad- 
miral de Genouilly from the lst of September. 

“Mr. Loch is proceeding home by this mail with the Japan treaty.” 


Gustralia.—Advices from Sydney to the 10th and from Melbourne 
to the 15th September have arrived. They are still busied about their 
mail routes by Panama and Suez. The Melbourne Parliament was to 
meet on the 7th Oct ber ; when the reform bill increasing the representa- 
tives from sixty to ninety-three would be the prominent subject, and the 
representation of minorities clause will be again introduced. The Zimes 
correspondent testifies to the usefulness of the colonial Parliament. 

“ At present I must content myself by saying that the bulk of the legis- 
lation of our new Parliament has been eminently practical and useful in 
its character. The consolidation of the law has been extensively carried 
out, and it is still being steadily prosecuted ; a system of auditing the pub- 
lie accounts has been adopted which is not surpassed even in the mother- 
country; the localizing of administration has been greatly extended; an 
excellent system of management for the gold-fields has been established ; 
our railway management and legislation will bear favourable comparison 
with that of any country in Europe; law reform has not been neglected and 
has only been retarded by the ditliculty of the subject; while various com- 
mittees of both Houses have paved the way for further reforms. Thus, we 
are not entirely absorbed by Ministerial changes, party struggles, and con- 
stitutional reform.” 

Mr. Duffy, one of the Ministers, had been seriously ill, but had re- 
covered. The Melbourne Age says— 

** Fortune is behaving tolerably well to the patriotic exile. This country 
is more than a land of promise to him. He does not like to lose an oppor- 
tunity of winning popularity. His recovery from illness gave him an 
opportunity of indulging in this luxury. He had been residing during his 
convalescence by the seaside, and somebody managed, for the inhabitants 
of St. Kilda and Brighton, to present him with a congratulatory address on 
his restoration to health. It was presented by a Government employé, upon 
whom he himself had bestowed some tive hunded per annum, and supported 
by others having a lively interest in his welfare. The infirmity of vanity 
attaches itself even to our great men in Victoria.” 

In South Australia the Governor had opened the Legislature with 











OUR IONIAN POLICY, 


Mr. Gladstone departed from London for Corfu on Monday. The 
Manchester Guardian states M. Caita is to accompany Mr, Gladstone as 
secretary to the mission, and Mr. Gordon as attaché to it only. M. 
Caita is a Neapolitan by birth, and has long resided in this country, in 
which he is well known as an accomplished and enlightened gentleman, 

_ Mr. Gladstone's appointment “ to be Her Majesty's High Commissioner 
Extraordinary to the United States of the Ionian Islands,” appeared in 
Tuesday's Gazette. 

A despatch of Sir John Young to Mr. Labouchere treating of the po- 
liey of England in the Ionian Islands has been published. It is dated 
June 10, 1857; so it is somewhat old. Sir John reports a better state 
of feeling in the islands but predicts no permanent practical good. The 
interesting passages in the despatch, however, are those bearing on our 
future conduct. 

** England is in a false position here, and the islands are too widely sepa- 
rated geographically, and their interests too distinct, ever too form a hoe 
mogenious whole, under foreign auspices. The small size and distance, one 
from the other, of the islands render the growth of a common public opin- 
ion impossible. The free press, consequently, has no character of reality 
nor echo in the minds of the people. Failing these important elements, 
there does not exist the power necessary to control and elevate the tenden- 
cies of the Legislative Assembly, which, without such enlightened guie 
dance, either in the press or the public, passes its time in discussing quar 
rels between the different islands or in the pursuit of individual interests, 
Napoleon says in one of his letters to his brother Joseph, ‘* What a nation 
hates is another nation,”’ and this sentiment poisons with suspicion, or 
chills with cold reception every benefit we confer and every advancement; 
and if this dictum be true as to provinces acquired and governed as an in- 
tegral part of an empire, it is doubly so of dependencies held by 
such tenure as England holds these islands; the sooner therefore 
she extricates herself from the position the better for her own reputation, 
and for the cause of representative institutions generally. . . . » 
The Ionians complain of no constitutional grievance—of no abuse of power 
on our part. England could retire from the protection with a good grace, 
I mean especially from the southern islands, in which all the difficulties 
really originate. With respect to one of them, Santa Maura, it is not an 


| island at all—it is a bit of the continent. Grivas, the noted Greck chief- 


tain, rode from Greece into the citadel, to pay a visit, without dismounting, 
some weeks ago. To part with it would be a happy boon to the other 
islands; for while it does not half pay its expenses, and is a heavy clog on 
the resources of Corfu, its pretensions for patronage and expenditure know 
no limits. As to Corfu, it could seareely be given up without bad faith; 
for its possession by Greeee would keep all Albania and Epirus in constant 
agitation ; but it ought to be held by England in full sovereignty as a coe 
lony; and if so held, it would, with its dependencies, form a most valuable 
and beautiful possession. Corfu, as well as its satellite Paxo, more than 
pays all its own expenses ; has, indeed, a large surplus revenue, though it 
is not half peopled; more than half waste, — ined, and neglected, 
Under really British auspices, its agriculture, its commerce, and its people, 
would receive new life, and a vast impulse. The island would become 
a garden, and its port the centre of the commerce of the adjacent coun- 
trices. This is well known in Corfu, and in it alone, of all the 
other islands, there exists no desire to be separated from England. .... 
Corfu is of as great importance to the security and convenience of the 
route to Egypt and India, by Trieste, as Malta is to the route by Marseilles 
or Gibraltar, Still I do not insist on the paramount value of Corfu, asa 








| military and nayal station in an English, so much as in an European point 


| of view. The great establishments and garrisons which Austria has ree 
cently erected at Pola, Cattaro, and other points in the Adriatic, are nearly 


| as much standing menaces ag: 


congratulations on the substantial prosperity of the colony. The South | 


Australians are anxious for better defences, and are understood to have 
asked for a gunboat, artillery, and artillerymen. 


Piisrellancans. 

The statement that the Prince of Wales would enter the Coldstream 
Guards turns out to be an error. He has entered the army, not any 
regiment, and has become a Colonel at once by brevet. Under date 
November 9, his birthday, the Gazette laconically announces— 

“ His Royal Highness Albert Edward, Prince of Wales and Duke of 
Cornwall, to be Colonel in the Army.” 

The Queen has appointed Captain William Driscoll Gosset, R.E., to be 
Treasurer for the colony of British Columbia; and Captain Charles Sim, 
R.E., to be Surveyor-General for the Island of Ceylon. The under- 
mentioned genticmen are to be members of the Legislative Council of the 
colony of New Zealand—viz., George Alfred Arney, Esq., (Chief Justice) ; 
Charles Robert Blakiston, Esq., George Cutfield, Esq., John Hyde Har- 


ris, Esq., John Johnston, Esq., James Menzies, Esq., and Major-General | 


Robert Henry Wynyard, C.B. 

The first battalion of the Coldstream Guards have for some weeks been 
engaged in learning a new drill ot ficld evolution. Its advantages are 
not very intelligible to non-professionals except as regards the speed at 
which movements are made on the march. Some of the manmuvres 
have a most peculiar and unsoldierlike look, and are extremely compli- 
cated. The Duke of Cambridge inspected the regiment on Saturday. 
If he approve of the new movements or any part of them, they are, it is 
understood, to be extended to the whole of the army. But we should 
imagine that it is very doubtful whether he will derange the British 
army for such a series of questionable manwuvres. 

In addition to the ordinary Infantry Militia regiments the maritime 
counties have to furnish each an artillery regiment. Not the entire of this 
force as reported, but a part, is to be embodied for permanent duty as a 
defensive precaution. Some of these regiments are in an excellent 


Condition and quite up to their duty. 
Two Cabinet Councils have been held this week; , one on Monday the 
other on Wednesday. Both were attended by the entire Cabinet. 





| Surgeons ; 


t the western, as Sebastopol was against 
the eastern provinces of Turkey; and the constant interference of Austria 
in the affairs of Montenegro, and of the semi-independent tribes of Albania 
and Bosnia, tends to show that Russia is not the only neighbour which has 
views of territorial aggrandizement at the ¢ xpense of the Porte. Now, the 
permanent possession of Corfu by England is as effectual a check to any 
projects of conquest of the neighbouring Turkish provinces by Austria as 
our hold on Gibraltar and Malta was, at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, found to be to the conquest of Spain and Sicily respectively by 
France.” 

Sir John Young supports his views by the opinions of eminent Tonians 
who coincide in them. Another despatch shows that he is in communi- 
cation with the present Government on the subject. This throws some 
light on Mr. Gladstone's enterprise. 








THE NEW MEDICAL COUNCIL, 

The following has been published as a completed list of the new 
medical council. 

Sir James Clark, Bart., Sir Charles Hastings, Mr. Wm. Lawrence, Mr, 
T. P. Teale, Dr. Christison, Dr. Stokes, Crown; Mr. Green, College of 
Dr. Watson, College of Physicians of London ; Mr, J. Nussey, 
Society of Apothecaries; Dr. Acland, University of Oxford; Dr. Bond, 


| University.of Cambridge ; Dr. Embleton, University of Durham, Dr, Stor- 
. ; - - . 


| rar, University of London; Jr. 
| Edinburgh; Dr. And. Wood, College of Surgeons of Edinburgh; Dr. 





Alex. Wood, College of Physicians of 





James Watson, Glasgow Faculty; Mr. Syme, University of Edinburgh 
and Aberdeen; Dr. Lawrie, University of Glasgow and St. Andrews; Dr, 
Ag. Smith, College of Physicians of Ireland; Dr. R. C. Williams, College 
of Surgeons of Ireland; Dr. Apjohn, University of Dublin; Dr. Corrigan, 
Queen’s University in Ireland ; Dr. Leet, Apothecaries Hall of Ireland, 
The Senate of the University of London have taken upon them- 
selves to elect a representative of the University to the new Medical 
Council under the act of last session. This has given offence to the 
Graduates, who hold that the whole University has a right to elect. In 
Oxford the medical representative has been chosen by Convocation ; in 
Cambridge he will be chosen by the graduates; and it seems that the 
act is not definite upon the point. On Wednesday, the Convocation of 
the University of London mct at Burlington House, Dr. Foster in the 
chair, and after some debate, resolutions were carried, regretting that the 
Senate clected before Convocation had considered the rights of the gradu- 
ates, and requesting the Senate to submit the case to the law officers of 
the Crown, and in the meantime suspend the confirmation of the mi- 
nutes so far as relates to the election. Dr. Storror is the choice of the 


Senate. 





“ Azov” writing from Timrook, states that the Russians have just 
placed a steamer, composed of steel plates and manufactured in England, 
on the Kuban river, for the express purpose of keeping up their military 
communications on a better footing. litherto they have used waggons. 
The steamer if successful is to be followed by five others, As the Ku- 
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ban divides Russia from independent Circassia, the important bearing. of 
this new enterprise upon the fate of the free tribes of the Caucasus will 
be at once seen. The Circassiars are blockaded on the Black Sea; they 
‘will now be shut in on the Kuban. While these measures are in pro- 

there are seventy steamers on the Caspian, and the Russians are 
making the greatest efforts to divert our trade with Persia from Turkish 
to Russian territory. 


THE LATE DEAN OF ELY. 

Death has carried off an able and venerable man—George Peacock, Dean 
of Ely. In 1813, he contested with Sir John Herschell for the highest place 
in the mathematical honour list at Cambridge, and only came off second 
best. This success brought him a Fellowship in Trinity College, followed 
by a Tutorship, and finally by the Professorship of Astronomy. ‘‘ To his 
energy and reputation,’ says the Zimes, ‘is due a large share of that 
European renown which Trinity College has maintained. At a time when 
Liberal doctrines were less in fashion than at present he unflinchingly sup- 
ported them. He was one, perhaps the chief, of those who combined to 
stamp on the College the impress, not only of the highest intellect but of 
the broadest Liberalism. It was to the influence of Trinity that such prin- 
ciples owed their vitality in the University, and to the influence of Peacock 
that they owed their strength in Trinity. A less man or a weaker College 
could hardly in those days have kept them alive, and it occasioned, there- 
fore, no surprise when, in 1839, Lord Melbourne’s Administration recog- 
nized at once the scientific and _— claims of the Tutor of Trinity by 
preferring him to the Deanery of Ely.’’ As Dean of Ely he was the main- 
spring in the restoration of the cathedral, and in the sanitary works exe- 
cu in the town. He was one of the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the University of Cambridge, and was included in 
the Commission appointed to carry out the University Reform Bill. 
** The loss of a man so able and so active will be most extensively and 
severely felt. The Isle of Ely will miss one of its most popular and influ- 
ential inhabitants, the Chapter will miss a keen and powerful head, and 
Cambridge will look in vain for a figure familiar to every resident through 
many academical generations, and denoting a man who, if he did not repre- 
sent the political sympathies of the place, received always as a chief orna- 
ment of the community the homage of continuous and undisputed respect. 
Perhaps, indeed, it was more on his personal than even on his intellectual 
character that the popularity of George Peacock was founded. Neither upon 
imperial nor academical politics would his views have ever been shared by 
a majority of Cambridge residents, and even the ascendancy to which his 

t administrative powers invariably carried him—whether among his co- 
Coepecaries in the University, or his brother clergy in Convocation—was 
= regarded with some jealousy or mistrust by many of those who 
acknowled his intellectual claims. But in his personal dealings with 
men, whether pupils or associates, his kindliness and geniality of disposition 
admitted of no impeachment ; and the unusual attachment, indeed, with 
which by the goodness of his nature, he inspired the students under his care 
‘was not merely shown in a gorgeous testimonial, but is expressed in those 
living and enduring sentiments which will this day be so extensively 
awakened. The politics and opinions of the Dean of E = distasteful to 
many in a community essentially Conservative, but the name of George 
Peacock will rarely be recalled without some testimony to a reputation, and 
some tribute to an intellect and a temper seldom paralleled even in the so- 
ciety from which he rose.”’ 








The death of Mr. Booker-Blakemore on the 7th instant creates a vacancy 
in the representation of Herefordshire. He was only fifty-seven years of 
age. The son of Mr. Booker, Vicar of Dudley and Rector of Tedstone Dela- 
mere, he took the name of Blakemore in 1855, on the death of his uncle, 
formerly Member for Wells. Mr. Booker-Blakemore was a member of the 
Protectionist party. 

The Morning Herald records the death of Dr. Stanley Giffard, editor of 
the Standard. He is described as a man after Dr. Johnson’s own heart “in 
the obduracy of his sympathies and antipathies in politics ;’’ and ‘‘ the 
last of the school of Senge political writers.” He was seventy-one at 
his death. 

The Reverend Charles Tyssen Jenner Tyrrell, only brother of Sir John 
Tyrrell, of Boreham House, and heir, we (Essex Herald) believe, to the 
baronetage, died in London, on Wednesday. The deceased gentleman, 
who assumed the name and arms of Jenner, in addition to those of Tyrell, 
by royal license in 1828, held the rectories of Midley and Buckland, in 

ent, of which Sir John is the patron. 

The second and only surviving son of Mozart died at Milan on October 
30, in his 80th year. 


Prince Alfred arrived from Ferrol, which he had reached in the Euryalus 
at Corunna on the 2d, on board the Spanish steamer Santa Teresa 
which had been sent by the Captain-General of the department. The 
Prince was received on landing with the salutes and honours bestowed 
onan Infanta of Spain. He visited the spot where the battle of Elvina was 
fought, and also the tomb of General Moore. 

Prince Alfred left Ferrol on the 4th for Lisbon in the Euryalus frigate, 
which was escorted by the Spanish steam-frigates Santa Teresa and Nar 
vaez. 

The French Ambassador and the Duchess of Malakoff left Albert Gate 
House on Wednesday for Kimbolton Castle, Hants, on a visit to the Duke 
and Duchess of Manchester. 

Count Apponyi, Austrian Minister at London, left Vienna on the 6th, for 
England. 

The Earl and Countess of Clarendon, and Lord and Lady Palmerston, 
have been invited to visit the French Court at Compiégne. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Breadalbane, the Earl and Countess 
Granville, and Lord and Lady Stratford de Redcliffe, and Honourable 
Misses Canning, are among the English families of rank intending to winter 
at Rome. 

The King of Wurtemberg nearly met with an accident on the 31st of Oc- 
tober, while driving the Queen of the Netherlands. One of the horses 
took fright, bolted, broke the pole, fell, and fractured its leg, but neither 
the monarch nor his daughter was thrown out of the carriage. 


The marriage of Colonel Charras with Mademoiselle Kestner has just 

been celebrated at Zurich. In the banns he was described as “an ex-re- 

resentative, born at Phalsburg, and residing at Zurich, son of the late 

m J. Charras, major-General.”” Mademoiselle Kestner is daughter of a 

very wealthy manufacturer of chemical productions at Thann, in the Haut- 
» who is of republican principles. 








Viscount Palmerston has promised to preside at the annual meeting of the 
Labourers’ Encouragement Association at Romsey, on the 17th instant. 
His Lordship will also preside at the annual meeting of the Agricultural 
Bociety in December next. 





It is understood that the next Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England 
will be Mr. Alfred Latham, of the firm of Arbuthnot, Latham, and Co, The 
successor of Mr. Sheffield Neave as Governor will be Mr. Bonamy Dobree 
the present Deputy-Governor. The election takes place in April. ‘ 


Manchester has presented her Town-clerk, Mr. Joseph Heron, with 50007 


as a testimonial of her sense of his energy and ability as a public officer, 
especially in the matter of the Liverpool town dues. 





Lord Wrottesley has lately erected at his observatory at Wrottesley, near 
Wolverhampton, a large time ball, for the purpose of indicating true Green- 
wich time. The ball, which is between four and five feet in diameter, ang 
is elevated sixty feet from the ground, will be raised fifteen minutes before 
three o’clock p.m. on Tuesdays and Saturdays, and will fall exactly at three 
o’clock, Greenwich time. 

The highest railway in the world is in Chili, Itis an extension of the 
Ountage railway; it now ascends 4075 feet above the level of the sea, and 
will finally reach the height of 4479 feet. 

Loud and apparently subterranean noises have been heard in Cardigan. 
shire. They are not yet accounted for. As there was a shock of earthquake 
in Devon at the end of September, some writers are connecting the two 
phenomena, But sound does not always accompany or precede earthquakes, 





A number of American residents have established in London an associa. 
tion for social and charitable purposes, and have opened a suite of rooms at 
14, Cockspur Street, as a place of reunion. In addition to possessing the 
character of a club, where American travellers can obtain the latest infor: 
mation from the United States, the Association affords advice and assistance 
to deserving American citizens in distress. The institution has been 9 
highly approved by his Excellency, Mr. Buchanan, President of the United 
States, that he has, at his own request, been elected a member. In speak- 
ing of it as a long felt want, he expresses his pleasure that this want has 
been supplied, and is rejoiced to believe that the Association will be emi- 
nently prosperous and useful. From our knowledge of the gentlemen who 
constitute the body, we are persuaded this belief will be realized.—G@lobe, 

A country gentleman, Mr. M. Cely Trevilian, has written and published 
a handsome octavo of 580 pages to prove that Louis Napoleon is the Beast 
of the Apocalypse ! 

The foundation-stone of a working man’s church in connection with the 
Church of England has been laid by the Bishop, in Paramatta Street, Syd- 
ney, amidst a dense labouring population. 

A new wing is in progress of erection to the Publie Library at Sydney, 
A sum of 20,000/. has been voted for the purpose, be 


** Voyageur’ writes to the Zimes, and prefers a serious charge against 
the Governor of Mozambique. He - that he enco’ the French 
slave-trade and threatened the life of Mr. M‘Leod the British Consul. That 
is not so. Mr. M‘Leod says that he quitted his post, not because the Go- 
vernor threatened his life, but because the Governor was powerless to pro- 
tect him from the violence of the slave-trade “Voyageur”’ desired 
to make out that Portugal had been guilty of sharp practice in the matter of 
the Charles-et-Georges. The Consul’s letter throws a doubt over the whole 
of his statements. 

By an order of the Emperor of Austria, the right hitherto exercised b 
military commandants to inflict corporeal punishment has heen curtailed, 
For the future no commanding officer of a regiment can order more than 
forty blows with a cane or birch to be given; and no chef d’escadron or 
captain of a company more than twenty. 


Some time ago a young gentleman, evidently a foreigner, and who, we 
believe, had been studying farming in East Lothian, called at the station 
of the North British Railway here, making inquiries about the price ofa 
third-class ticket to Hull. On being told that there was no third-class by 
the evening train to Hull he seemed embarrassed. After a good deal of 
hesitation he informed the station-master, Mr. James Bruce, that it was of 
great importance to him to get on by the first train, but that unfortunately 
a remittance of money which he had expected had not come to hand, and 
he was unable to pay for a second-class ticket. Mr. Bruce, seeing, no 
doubt, at a glance, the sterling honest man written in the face of the youth, 
at once offered to pay his fare to York, andif he required any more money to 
give ithim. This offer, was of course, gratefully accepted, and the stranger 
went on his way. Charming — of Mr. Bruce, some people will ex- 
claim. However, in the course of a post or two a letter was received from 
Hull, enclosing the money lent, and gracefully thanking Mr. Bruce. So 
the affair is ended, thought he, and so the most would think. But not so, 
Some few days ago a rather strange-looking packet was delivered by the 
postman to Mr. Bruce, which, on being opened, disclosed to his astonished 
view an elegant silver cup, with a suitable inscription engraved , it, a8 
a token of a Norwegian’s gratitude, and ‘in remembrance of Frederick 
Due,” of Christiania.— Berwick Advertiser. 


The cold of November has augmented the list of deaths. Last week there 
died 1217 or no fewer than 87 in excess of the corrected average. 

A St. Petersburg journal asserts that the tenor Malmanoff, while on the 
stage, murdered the prima donna Averonish. No further details as to the 
cause are given. It is merely said that the persons in the house broke out 
into a rage, and tore up the seats in the pit. 

The police courts of New York, always full of incident, have lately been 
occupied with a case of unusual interest. Some years ago, a labouring man 
named Stevens was married to an Irishwoman named Bell, several years 
older than himself, and his superior in social position. Two of her nieces 
made their home with her, one of whom was near enough the age of Ste- 
vens, and sufficiently attractive, to lead him to wish to substitute her for 
her aunt. As she tells the story, he made advances to her, which were in- 
dignantly rejected. His wife soon after fell ill. It appears that he waited 
upon her, and mixed her medicines. She died, and a year away 
without ~——- being excited. Meanwhile the sister had written home 
to Ireland, hinting her suspicions of a great crime. A brother there at once 
took alarm and hastened to this country. An interview with his sister con- 
firming his suspicions, he attacked Stevens with a pistol, and when arrested 
justified himself by charging Stevens with the murder of his sister. The 
investigation showed that the accused had bought arsenic, and had adminis- 
tered the medicines to his wife in her last illness. The body was then dug 
up, and the remains submitted to a chemical examination, which 
some weeks. It was subjected to eight separate tests, one of which alone 
occupied thirty-six hours of incessant labour on the part of the chemist and 
his assistants. The results were the finding of arsenic in sufficient quanti- 
ties to destroy life, and consequently a verdict of wilful murder by 
coroner’s jury against the accused. As he is a Methodist class-leader, and 
has not cultivated the ne er | of the pugilists, “‘ short boys,” and 
“ shoulder-hitters,” I fear it will go hard with him.—TZimes New York 
Correspondent, 
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POSTSCRIPT. — 


The Calcutta mail came in last night with advices to the 9th October. 
There is little news of a military character, strictly no news at all; but 
further particulars of captures and combats already reported. Among 
the former is that of the Rajah of Shaghur, and among the latter the 
fight at Selimpoor on the Gogra, which resulted so disastrously for the 
rebels, Speculations as to the next campaign form a prominent part of 
the letters. . ' : : 

The Delhi Gazette, however, publishes an interesting document. It is 
a manifesto, supposed to have been issued by the King of Delhi, but in 
reality by Prince Feroze, and it contains a list of “ grievances” of a more 
substantial character than are usually found in rebel proclamations, Of 
course its main object is to invite Hindoo and Mahomedan chiefs, to 
join the rebel flag. The Zemindars are appealed to. The land-tax they 
are told is exorbitant, their estates are sometimes put up to auction, 
they may be sued by a common ryot, a maid-servant, or a slave. They | 
are taxed with subscriptions for roads, schools, hospitals, &c. Under the | 
native government none of these things were to happen. Then mer- 
chants are reminded that the British Government has monopolized nearly 
all the trade, and taxed with tolls, &c., what remains? Under the 
King’s Government, trade shall be open to native merchants and their | 
merchandize shall be conveyed in Government stcam-vessels and car- 
riage gratis. Thirdly, natives who seek public service are told that all 
the best places, civil and military, are monopolized by Englishmen. 
Then as to artisans— 

It is evident that the Europeans by the introduction of English articles 
into India have thrown the weavers, the cotton-dressers, the carpenters, 
the blacksmiths, and the shoemakers, &c., out of employ, and have en- 
grossed their occupations, so that every description of native artisan has 
been reduced to beggary. But under the Badshahi Government the native 
artisans will exclusively be mrs in the services of the kings, the ra- | 
jabs, and the rich ; and this will no doubt insure their prosperity.” 

Pundits and Fakeers are promised rent free lands. | 

Sir John Lawrence is to return to England in January; and Mr. | 
Montgomery is to go to the Punjaub. | 
| 





The Birmingham Reformers held a meeting yesterday, Mr. Muntz in 
the chair. They constituted themselves a Birmingham Reform Associa- 
tion to coéperate with Mr. Bright; and subscribed 300/. on the spot. 
an oldish man, he could remember Lord 

Derby being a member of Lord Grey’s Cabinct, and in correspondence 
with Thomas Attwood and the Political Union of Birmingham. He 
could remember another very prominent member of the Government, 
who was desirous of being one of the last members of the great 
O'Connell's tail. There are in the present Government other gentlemen 
who have been accustomed to veer with the political weathercock just as 
the wind blew, and who can tell whether, if a good stiff breeze blow 
from the north it will not influence them. But as it is doubtful how the 
present Government may act, the Reformers of England should be pre- 
pared for the worst. 

Two reports of proceedings widely separated, but not altogether dis- 
connected reach us this morning. One describes the opening of the 
Corn Exchange at Dundee, and the other the mecting of the York In- 
stitute of Popular Science and Literature. At Dundee Lord Panmure 
presided, and the Duke of Argyll was chief spokesman. His theme was 
progress, and he stoutly maintained, against Mr. Bright and Mr. Carlyle, 
that we are making progress in every direction, illustrating his views by 
the contrast afforded in France, under the shadow of a great eclipse, 
curtailed of her liberties of speech and writing, and the United States, 
where there is a visible decline of moral character, of respect for the au- 
thority of the law. : 

Lord Brougham was the chief speaker at the York meeting. The | 
salient points of his speeches were a defence of some of his remarks at 
Liverpool, and a rectification of the mistake that no attention was paid 
to the question of temperance. He himself read an admirable paper on 
the subject by Mr. M. D. Hill, showing the influence of intoxicating 

inks in causing crime in Bavaria and Baden, Lord Brougham said ! 
that some persons on the continent, including ladies filling thrones, had 
ag that the Liverpool Congress did not attend to the wrongs and 

ips of women; and suggesting the forming of chapters for women 
left unprovided for. He said that no sooner was the suggestion made 
than it was attended to. 

“They have established chapters abroad, sometimes in Catholic coun- 
tries, but just as often in Protestant countries, and sometimes upon Royal 
foundation, sometimes by the gift of charitably-disposed humbler indivi- | 
duals, sometimes by subscriptions judiciously levied, and sometimes by a | 
kind of insurance during the life of the parent, or during the life of the hus- 

, those ladies are provided for at his decease. A presentation is secured, 
and an entry into the establishment is provided. The happiest results have 
come from these admirable establishments, and we at our congress have, 
from these high quarters, been chid for not having turned our attention 
thitherward. My answer has been, that no sooner was it suggested than I | 
made it my duty to attend to it. I have acted lately in my sovereign capa- 
city as president, but my noble friend Lord John Russell has been appointed | 
MY successor, or, at all events, as akind of Regent. I wished to abdicate, 
but I was not allowed to abdicate, and therefore I speak still as President 
of that institution. The chapter is receiving these communications from 
a , and I deem it my duty to lose no time in bringing the subject before 
my brethren, and I hope very soon something like a plan will be drawn up. 

owing the great difficulty that arises in various quarters, and among 
others from the nature of our admirable countrywomen, who in some re- 
pe are no better natured than any other women—knowing there is a kind 
of self-will about those who are in those establishments, as we of our sex 
have occasion to know—(Laughter)—we don’t always find when we experi- 
ment on a small scale the managers have not found it always perfectly easy 
to make them live entirely well together. (Renewed laughter.) "Those 

culties we don’t disguise, but we endeavour to mect them in the front, 
and with the blessing of Heaven on our endeavour, we seek to give this 
great benefit and boon to our countrymen.” (Applause.) 


The Gazette contains a notification that the Queen has by letters pa- 
tent granted full authority to Albert Edward Prince of Wales to wear the 
insignia of the Order of the Garter, and to sit in his stall in St. ey ab 
pel, and to exercise his rights and privileges as amply as if he 
been formally installed. 


Mr. Muntz said, that — 











| duction in the army. ; 
| week rates have ruled slightly easier. 


| 81 83. 


| the day. 


A report comes from Dublin to the effect that before he leaves Rome a 
scarlet hat will be bestowed upon Dr. Cullen. 

From a published correspondence between Lord Derby and Sir Cullin 
Eardley it appears Lord Derby would willingly settle the Maynoo 
question on the principle of the payment of a sum down to the Roman 
Catholics, in estimating which, not only the interests of individuals, 
but the expectation of the continuance of the grant held out to Roman 
Catholics must be considered; and that Lord John Russell approves of 
the payment of a sum in full, 300,000/., founded on his own view of what 
the Roman Catholics are entitled to. 


A telegraphie despatch from Berlin informs us the Berlin elections 
began yesterday. ‘‘ More than half of the electors of the first 
instance (Urwéhler) were present. The result was almost entirely in 
favour of the new Ministry.” 

From St. Petersburg we learn that the Neva was closed by ice yes- 
terday morning, and navigation stopped. 

The trial of Reid at Edinburgh for the murder of Margaret Taylor, was 
concluded on Thursday by a verdict of not guilty of murder, but guilty of 
causing abortion and using instruments to procure it. The Judge sen- 
tenced Reid to seven years’ penal servitude. 





A soldier, one of the 64th, who fought with ‘Havelock, and helped to 
relieve Lucknow, was robbed of four pound ten shillings and his furlough 
by two women who pretended to help him on with his knaj sack, One 
woman was arrested. Mr. Yardley gave the poor man ten shillings. The 
case was remanded, and he came before Mr. Selfe. The soldier said he had 
been fifteen years away from England; and wanted to go to his friends. 
He had plenty of money coming from Versia, and if he got his furlough 
would not care. Mr. Selfe gave him 2/. sent by a gentleman. The soldier 
thanked the magistrate for this seasonable gift, and said—* I have fought 
hard for women’s sake in India, and was at the relief of Lucknow, and I 
don’t want to hurt the prisoner.” Mr. Selfe said that unless the woman 
gave up the furlough he would commit her for trial. He told the soldier 
that a clergyman had volunteered to send him to his friends. The clergy- 
man turned out to be the Reverend Robert Liddell, of St. Paul's, Knights- 
bridge. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnancr, Fripay ArrrKxoox, 

There has not been an important amount of business doing in public 
securities this week, the fluctuations not exceeding } per cent ; there is still 
an absence of bond fide purchases which contribute so much to the stability 
of prices. On Monday the Consol Market opened steadily, at a slight im- 
provement upon the quotations of Saturday, The announcement of large 
arrivals of specie from Australia tended in a great measure to revive that 
strength in the tone of the market which had been gradually giving way 
during the late withdrawals for the Continent. The chief business has 
been in connection with the monthly settling in Conso)s ; the first price on 
Monday was 98 984, the final quotation previous to the close being § ad- 
vance upon that price. Immediately after the settlement a fall of 4 per 
cent took place for the December Account, from no apparent cause whatever. 
Late in the day yesterday Consols, from 984 sellers, rapidly rose to 989 upon 
the report that the Emperor of the French was about to make a large re- 
loney has not been in great demand, and late in the 
Indian Debentures First Issue, are 
quoted 993 993; Reduced and New Three per Cents, 963 963. Consols 
have been 95} 98% all day. 

The Foreign Stock Market has been more animated this week than for 
some time past, most descriptions of security having advanced ; this is 
especially the case with Peruvian, which has, m some instances, risen 2 and 
3 per cent lately; public attention has been drawn to the Uribarren Four- 
and-a-half per Cent Bonds, which have a depreciated value of 8 per cent 
compared with the old Four-and-a-half per Cents; and there can hardly 


‘ be a doubt that in the course of a short time their values will approximate. 


The Four-and-a-half per Cent Dollar Bonds, which were 78 80, are now 
Victor Emmanuel continues firm at the late advance. Spanish and 
Portuguese are in request, with a short supply of stock. Venezuela Active 
leaves off 40 41; Mexican, 204 208; Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cent, 
9192; Ditto Three per Cents, 73 74; Turkish Six per Cents, 92} 93; 
Ditto, Four per Cent, 105 105} ; Ditto, Serip No. 1, } discount } premium ; 
Victor Emmanuel, 98} 99}; Brazilian Four-and “half per Cents, 1858, 
974 973; Spanish, 47 47}; Spanish Deferred, 303 303; Ditto Certificated, 
6 6}. 
Business in the English Railway Market has upon the whole been very 
trifling, the variations being for the most part caused simply by the flatness 
or otherwise of the Consol Market. The last prices today show little or no 
alteration upon those of last week; a few lines have somewhat improved, 
chiefly upon better traffic returns. The final quotations in some of the 
leading stocks are as follows, little activity having been shown throughout 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 95} 95}; Midland, 97798; Lendon 
and North-Western, 903 692; London and South-Western, 93} 933; Great 
Western, 54} 54} ; Caledonians, 42g 423; South-Eastern, 23) 2 ; Great 
Northern, 26} 26}; North Stafford, 4} 44 dis.; Manchester, She eld, and 
Lincolnshire, 35 35}; Eastern Counties, 123 12}; Berwick, 9393}; Ox- 
ford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 133 14}. The French Share Market 
has improved considerably, in consequence of late purchases by large capi- 
talists in London and Paris, and the report of a reduction in the Frene 
army. Paris and Lyons, 3435}; North of France, 39} 40; Paris and 
Strasburg, 28 28}; Orleans, 56 56. Indian Market flat. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 10th day of Noy. 1858. 
18808 DEFARTMENT 














Notes issued ...ccceccseveeee .£32,316,415 Government Debt......60000 £11,016,100 
Other Securities. ......cse000% 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion,,..... . 17,641,415 
Silver Builion,.....+. eevceeces - 
£32,316,415 £32,316,415 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. — 
Proprietors’ Capital .....++++- £14,553,000 Government Securities (inclu- 

“ + omecenaes of 3,140,092 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,808,501 
Public Deposits” ... 6,673,581 | Other Securities..........+0++ 14,697,722 
Other Deposits oo BB, SBO SER | WMebes.. cc cccccrcccscosececccs 11,327,280 
Seven Days and other Bills .. 837,750 Gold and Silver Coin .....++++ 661,412 

£37 495,105 £37 495,105 


* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of Nationa! Debt, & Dividend Acct, 


“he Oheatres. 


The new piece, entitled the The Tale Ae Coat, which Dr. Franck and 
Mr. W. Brough, have concocted for the Haymarket Theatre, has at any 
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rate the qualification of exactly fitting the actor, who plays the principal 
pari. By following the bourgeois Jacques Molinet from Paris to the 
Spanish frontier, whither he hies in order to recover a lost coat, con- 
taining important despatches on the su}ject of the Montpensier marriage, 
and then accompanying him back again from the Spanish frontier to 
Paris, all by means of a lengthencd narrative, we should afford small 
pleasure to our readers, inasmuch as we could not show them the figure 
of the said Jacques Molinet, and on that particular figure depends the 
fun of the story. Let it then be imagined that Mr. Charles Mathews 
represents a bragging fellow of the tradesman class, half-stupid, half- 
shrewd, ready to undertake any mission however difficult, and ready to 





break down in any undertaking, however easy, proneto commit blunders, | 





but bold in facing them when once committed, brazen in countenance, | 


agile in frame, and quick rather than lucky in expedients,—let all this be 
imagined, we say, and the charm of the piece will become much more 


intelligible than it could be rendered by any detailed description of the | 


plot. 
Parisian THEATRICALS, 

At the Opéra Comique there is a new work, composed by M. Gautier 
to words by MM. Leuven and Beauplan, and entitled La Lacchante. 
The scene is laid in Florence. Lycaste, a misguided young gentleman, 
who might have married a charming cousin, has abandoned himself to 
the fascinations of a certain Thais, who is represented by Madame Marie 
Cabel, and appears to be the most heartless creature possible. At the 
end, however, the pretty cousin and the dangerous Bacchante prove to 
be one and the same person. 

M. Paul Meurice has lately presented the French public with a new 
drama, called Fanfan la Tulipe. The plot is far too intricate for descrip- 


tion, and we may bricfly state, that Fanfan, played by M. Mélinguce is | 


intended for the type of a chivalrous young soldier of about a century 
ago, and that historical signiticance is given to the action, by the intro- 
duction of Madame Pompadour and Maurepas among the dramatis per- 
sone. The theatre favoured with this highly successful work is the 
Ambigu Comique. 

Madame Grisi has made her first appearance for the season as Leonore 
in Jd Trovatore, the other parts being sustained by Madame Alboni, Ma- 
rio and Graziani. ‘The Jacheth of Verdi is announced among the coming 
novelties. 


Music. 

Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison have further extended their Drury Lane 
“ curriculum” by the reproduction of Zhe Crown Dianonds, which was 
one of the chief attractions last season at the Lyceum. It is new per- 
formed nearly in the same way as it was last year, the changes being only 
in one or two of the subordinate characters. ‘There is no part in which 
Louisa Pyne appears to greater advantage than that of Caterina: it suits 
her lively manner of acting, and the music is so entirely in her way that 
it would almost scem that Auber lad her in view while writing it. As- 
suredly he has never heard it sung with greater lightness and brilliancy 
by any star of the Opéra Comique. Llarrison, too, has a part we ll 
adapted to his means; and the elder Miss Pyne is a most satisfactory 
seconda donna—quict and unpretending, but a sound musician, and an 
intelligent and agreeable actress. ‘The opera was received with great 
favour on Monday : and the company, having now four favourite pieces 
to give by turns, will be able, we suppose, to trade upon their present 
stock till the term of their occupation of Drury Lane comes to an end. 
The three principal performers, however, have to appear every night 
without intermission or relief—a labour sufficient to exhaust their 
strength and wear out their voices. The company, we understand, is to 
be much strengthened when they open Covent Garden. It is rumoured 
that an engagement has been offered to Sims Reeves, but we think his 
acceptance very unlikely ; as his course of “starring it” in London and 
the country, with a budget of popular songs and ballads, must bring him 
much more than the highest salary that Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison 
could afford to pay him; and we scarcely expect that Mr. Reeves will 
sacrifice his pocket to a disinterested love of his art. Should he do so, 
however, he will be entitled to the thanks of the public; for with his as- 
sistance and that of one or two more whose names.are obvious, we might 
have a National opera worthy of the nation. 


The Réunion des Arts, a Socicty which, devoting itself chiefly to the 
art of music, has gained some reputation for its musical performances, 
commenced its series of Concerts for the season at the Harley Street 
Rooms on Wednesday evening. ‘There was a large assemblage of mem- 
bers and subscribers, amateurs, and professional artists, who were enter- 
tained with an agreeable selection of classical music, on the whole very 
well performed. Herr Gollmick, well known as an excellent pianist and 
composer, played several of his own clegant morccaux de sali Herr 
Goftrie, the Socicty’s able director, performed a violin caprice by de 
Kontsky with great brilliancy; and Mr. Daubert, in a solo on the vio- 
loncello, showed that, Piatti excepted, he has no superior among us. The 
singers were Miss Therese Jefferys, Miss Armstrong, and Miss Gerard, 
—all of them young, but highly promising performers. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EMPEROR’S PROBLEM. 
Ir the Emperor of the French really desires to enter upon the jn- 
vestigation of the working of his Immigration scheme, he had 
better do the thing thoroughly, and see that the wants of his colo~ 


nies are supplied, effectually, but in an unobjectionable way 
Whether he goes into the study personally or by proxy, let him 


satisfy himself whether or not a sufliciency of labour can be ob- 
tained without creating the moral and material mischiefs,—with. 
out awakening the bad passions, and inflicting the misery ang 
death, and incurring the pecuniary losses—which have attended 
every scheme yet tried of introducing either African or Asiatic 


| labourers into the sugar celonies. 


The Emperor proposes to turn at once to Asiatic countries for 
labourers, when once satisfied that his agents have been driving a 
slave-trade in Africa since 1852, He has the opportunity now of 
showing himself wiser than the Powers he has so — been offend. 
ing in this matter of labour-supply. He may now, by making 
his investigation thorough, prove the folly and needless wasteful. 
ness of the colonists of all nations who have imported coolies and 
Chinamen, instead of using the labour which was growing up 
round their own plantations. We have no desire to gloss oyer 
the past conduct of- the Emperor in regard to his African victims 
or his European neighbours. We have no thought of coaxing 
him or anybody into better behaviour in matters which are an- 
cient subjects of treaty-stipulation. But, as he declares that his 
mind is in a more or less uncertain state as to the method of sup- 
plying his colonies with labour, it is evidently the moment for 
showing what may be gained by carrying the inquiry a step 
further than he proposes. If he will cause it to be ascertained, 
distinctly and thoroughly, whether any importation of either 
negroes or coolies is wanted at all in his colonies, for the eultiva- 
tion of existing estates, he may do something to compensate for 
the mischief and misery he has caused within the last six years, 

There can be no such difference between the French and Eng- 
lish sugar colonies as to make it a mistake to argue from one to 
the other. We know enough, too, by means of this moribund 
French scheme, to satisfy us that the social and material elements 
are much the same in the two cases, In both there is a great 
deal of lapsed land, and a great deal of waste: in both there are 
encumbered estates, and all the evils which arise from an inade- 
quate supply of capital; and everywhere the relations between 
planters aud an emancipated race of labourers are alike in their 
main features, The planters in Martinique seem to be just like 
those in Jamaica and Trinidad, of whom we are told by their own 
neighbours that ‘ what they want is not labour, but s/ave la- 
bour.”’ It would be a great service for any man, Emperor or 
other, to render to the world, to prove that it is not labour that is 
deficient in the sugar islands, but only that slave-labour which 
the planters crave. 

Much of the contradiction on this subject which fills columns in 
the 7imes, and puzzles the heads of people who are accustomed to 
agree with the last speaker, arises from the jumbling together of 
two things which are quite distinct. Do the French colonies 
want more labour to cultivate existing plantations, or to develo 
new resources ? There seems to be no sort of doubt that in al 
the West India colonies there are actually present more than 
enough labourers to cultivate all the land that is, or assumes to 
be, under tillage. As far as appears, nobody denies this. The 
complaints are, on the one hand, that the labour actually present 
cannot be made available; and, on the other, that wide re- 
gions, rich in natural wealth, lie waste, for want of hands to 
cultivate them. The French scheme, it appears, has been 
throughout directed to meet the first of these wants. Such 
is its profession; and the few of its victims who escaped 
to our colonies were employed on established plantations, 
When it is said that the colonies, English, French, or Dutch, 
would absorb any quantity of labour that could be poured 
into them, the assertion is true, as applied to the whole 
area, with its forests, its mines, its wild savannahs, its coasts 
and harbours, its mountains and plains, with all the wealth they 
include. But it is not to develop these wilds that M. Regis has 
been purchasing negroes. The colonists generally want labourers 
for their fields and boiling-houses and cocoa, coffee, and spice 
They have not capital enough for existing estates; 


| and they ere not the men to break up new land, and introduce 


| new methods of industry. 


This great religious picture, which has gone in some respects farther | 


than anything clse in showing what the new Preraphaclite movement can 
effect, and which was lately on view at the French Gallery along with 
Mr. Millais’s ** Proscribed Royalist,” has been removed, in the same 
company, to Messrs. Jennings’s in Cheapside. We have called it a great 
picture, and a religious picture. It is emphatically both; and a painting 
which deserves that praise could hardly receive more. Great in subject, 
in power, in art; rcligious in right earnest, and from the depth of a most 
human heart, and by none more intensely felt than by those who are 
themselves most religious. The picture has had, and continues to have, 
a real influence ; surely the ultimate end of sacred art, though not always 
coincident with the artistic excellence of its examples. Here at least 
the two things meet. 

The work is about to be engraved, in line and stipple, by Mr. Sim- 
mons; whose rendering of the vividly treated “ Proscribed Royalist” is 
now to be scen far advanced towards completion. It is noticeably ac- 
curate, sure, and skilful; rather mechanical in some points of surface- 
treatment, but perhaps this remains to be remedied by the final touches. 


The ery for in migrants proceeds from 
the old race of planters, in all cases. Speculators who attempt 
new products, and buy up waste land, or even lapsed estates, are 
not those who ery out for African negroes or Chinamen, to be ob- 
tained by taxing the colonial community. They estimate the cost 
of labour with other items of outlay, and, if fit for their business, 


| set about obtaining a due supply in a natural and effectual way. 


All the evidence yet produced goes to show that this class of colo- 


| nists (including immigrant purchasers of lapsed plantations,) are 


satistied with the supply of indigenous labour, or prefer intro- 
ducing at their own discretion, what more they may desire. The 
demand on the French Goyernment and on ours, proceeds from 
the old race of planters: and their case is therefore the one to be 
attended to. Before the larger case can become at all pressing, 
there must be more capitalists in the field, more enterprise, more 
money appropriated to the development of the colonies than we 
hear of yet; and it will be time enough to see about the labourers 
when the schemes have taken form, and t!:. capital is obtained. 
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Attending to existing things alone, it is plain that wherever 
West India employers desire to get their work done, without any 
arriere pensée, without prejudices, without crotchets, or compli- 
cation of any kind, ps: | can and do get it done, If in Jamaica, 
the least og oan and most mismanaged of our colonies,—there 
are 75,000 a yle-bodied men (to say nothing of as many women) 
who work effectually and profitably for themselves or somebody 
else, while the existing plantations employ only 30,000, there can 
be no difficulty anyw he re in obtaining hands, to any extent re- 

uired. There és no difficulty to those who observe the natural 
conditions of the case ; who, in other words, employ labourers con- 
tinuously, or with sufficient regularity to command their services 
when most required ; who pay suflicient wages, and pay them re- 
gularly ; and who provide accommodation on the spot for as many 
peo le as they employ. The planters who cry out for Africans or 
coolies are those who will send away labourers who have come 
several miles, without giving them work, or promising them any, 
and who are amazed and wrathful when, at anoth« r season, the 
same people will not leave their own crops to perish, at the eall of 
an irregular employer. Planters who drive labourers to land of 
their own for a subsistence cannot command or dismiss that labour 
at pleasure ; and henee the desire for immigrants. But there is 
always a multitude of the labouring class who, for many reasons, 

refer working on estates; and would do so with more than th 
regularity and diligence obtainable from raw immigrants, on the 
simple condition of just and reasonable treatment, Itis probably 
the case in the French, as in the English colonies, that the yearly 
production of sugar is on the increase from the lands of the 
negroes. This class had first to carn their land, and tol uild their 
houses, (te which they have added the support of chapels and 
schools,) so that it was some years before they entered the market 
as sugar producers. But now, after largely augmenting the sup- 
plies of food at home, and selling other products than the great 
staple, they seem to be sending more and more sugar into the 
market as their other objects are achieved. It is for the planters 
to consider how this could have happened if the indigenous negro 


will not work ; and how it is that their inferiors are prospering as | 


sugar-growers, while they themselves cannot get on, They and 
the Emperor will, if they houestly investigate the case, come to 
the conclusicn that it is not any immigration, from Africa or 
Asia, that will mend their affairs, without other remedies whieh 
would probably show them that they are better without the 
coolies. 
For the device of coolie immigration is thriftless 

nate in the extreme, except when it is a spontaneous migration 
to some not-distant country, the conditions of which are under- 
stood beforehand. The mortality at sea, and the wrongs on shore 
which recently induced the American ambassador in the China 
i uation against the practices of American 


and unfortu- 


seas to issue his proc! 


ships engaged in the traflic, are a fitting presage of the fate of 


the strangers in the sugar colonies, There they lead an unnatural 
life, and die a forlorn death. They are idle, discased, vagabond, 
alien in every way to the two populations between whom they ar 
introduced. What is more to the purpose of the French imp ror’s 
inquiry, they are very cosily, from first to last. They cost the 
planter 2s, aday for a miserable day’s labour ; whereas for 1s, 64. 
aday the employers might command any amount of labour of a 
better kind than slaves and coolie strangers 

While pondering these things, let the Emperor or his proxies 
attend to the material prosperity of our sugar colonic Let him 
look even at Antigua, where no Asiatic or African labourer lias 
ever been landed,—and only a fraction of the labourers are Por- 
tuguese, who have entered of their own accord, With only the 
former supply of labourers the production of sugar has increased, 
under many disadvantages. Even the unhappy Jamaica is rising 
in the midst of a vast | i which she will not employ. 


ever have to give . 


labouring class 
As for the whole set (not including prosperous Mauritius) they 
produce more sugar now than in the latter days of slavery, whik 
every other product is greatly increased ; and the social ameliora- 
tion far exceeds even this ene ng material pr ‘} 
French colonics may rise faster still, if they will tak 
from our experi nee of costliness of all but 
labour, and of the suffici ney of that resource when husbanded by 
the use of scientific and mechanieal aids. 





ogress, Che 






the indigenous 


REFORM, ITS PRESENT STRUGGLES. 
“Waar do we want with a Reform Bill ?”- 
adding that it would be an honest though dangerous qu 
Our ¢ mtemporary then writes in the sense of suggesti 


great reform was fulfill 


asks the 7% es, 


stron, 
that 
din 1832, that now we want no colossal 


reform, and that the shifting of a hundred seats from the less po- 
pulous towns and districts to the more populous, with an increase 


to the constituencies of 20 or 30 per cent, will not cause a greater 
l ’ E 





transformation of the country than in 1852. We profess, indeed 
not to be perfectly clear as to the purpose of these remarks, situ 

the writer hints that the r presentatives of ‘* London rs, 
coal-porters, and even costermongers,” would net be misled into 


uDWise measures even by a John Bright; that with Ministers 
under such control the country ‘would not have been better, or 
worse, or very differently, governed”; and that, therefore, “a 
very large infusion of the democratic clement” would xot ship- 
wreck the state at once. This is very true, and we should pro- 
bably find it very cogent, if we could arrive at the point which 
our contemporary desires to enforce. There is one point, how- 
ever, which his amusing and suggestive lucubration undoubtedly 
brings forth in great distinctness; it is a certain, not simply ab- 


sence of purpose, but abdication of purpose, which threatens to 
enfeeble the Liberal party, and really to debar the country from 
expressing its will on the most important subject that may be 
submitted to it next session. ‘*‘ What do we want with a Reform 
Bill?” Is that a question to put at the present day? Put it 
then to Lord John Russell, who brought forward a bill in sueces- 
sive sessions, Put it to the next Premier, Lord Aberdeen, who 
thought it good statesmanship to bring forward a Reform Bill ; 
to Lord Palmerston, who imagined somehow that he should lose 
caste, if he suffered himself to be placed outside the list of non- 
reforming Premiers ; to Lord Derby, who has declared by his acts 
that any premier of this country at present must be ex officio a 
reformer. ‘* What do we want with a Reform Bill?” the middle 
class might ask; and it might with solid sense put the question 
to those distinguished persons, why they revived a question eal- 
culated to draw forth such exceedingly invidious feelings. The 
petition for the popular Reform Bill, which had been propounded 
to the country by Daniel O'Connell and certain Radical Reformers, 
the ** Charter,” which rallied to its support immense numbers of 
the working classes, was defeated in 1848 by one of the shabbiest 
tricks of political eseroguerie ever invented; and the working 
classes, half sullen, halt diverted by other considerations, have 
been perfectly quiescent ever since. Why rouse them’ Did 
statesmanship think that it was necessary to have a “ tag” to its 
fine speech, and that the Reform Bill was to be the Parliamentary 
‘‘vage” by help of which one actor was to become more effective 
than another?’ The treatment of the subject really looks as if 
such were the case. One statesman after another put himself 
forward as the reformer; and now, when at last even a Tory 
Premier has taken up the subject, has entered the lists, and 
threatens to run the race really with some appearance as if it 
were not to be a waiting race, the hangers-on of your superior 
statesmen on the Liberal side look positively alarmed; and some 
prudent persons are even talking as if it might be necessary for 
sedate Liberals to band themselves together for the purpose of re- 
sisting the he idlong subversiveness of the Tory reformers, 


Views of this kind are not very creditable to sober poli- 
ticians; but there is a mischievous tendeney which is even worse 
absurd or disereditable. If we are to have a Reform 


than th 
> have $ good i 1easure as pos- 
that goes further or stops 
op mw ¢ ip sition of the 


Bill undoubtedly the objeet is to 
] Woe a 


sible. ‘are not saying now on 
short: we are not Considering tt 


measure; but we say the object should be to have a bill as well 
suited as possible to the circumstances and wants ef the particu. 
lar time, and to the improvement of the future In such a june- 
ture it might have been thought that the course to be taken by 
the Liberal Party was perfectly clear. 

Judging by the ant lents of the Tories, it might be expected 
that they would bring forward a measure which would simulate 
Reform, ouly for the purpose of defeating it; and it might have 
beenexpected that any genuine instinct of patriotism in the dif- 
ferent seetions of the Liberal Party,—whether the upper classes 
with their educational and property franchise, the middle class 
with their rat -payh x and rent-paying franchise, or the work- 
ing-class with their manhood and universal suffrage,—would 
have joined them together for the purpose at least of vindicating 
the progress of liberal development against any kind of political 
swindling on the part of their opponents, Supposing it possible that 
men of sane minds had conceived the idea of taking the Treasury 





bench in order to beat the Whigs and R by pandering to the 





passions of the Chartists, and introducing subversive measures un- 
der the Tory banner, the sound policy of the Liberal Party was 
nt of the present day, like the opimions 

ters of fact, w ] ild be ascertained 

t be some bee n the data, some 

rem; but an approxi n at all events 

. The first course therevore would have 

rty, assembling together without distine- 

uch a machinery as might have per- 

Committee of inquiry to ascertain three 


, the immediate wants of the 


¢ 4} hi: 
3 Oo1 The publ 





fective influences that might be brought 
tical struggle. 
beral Party donc? The late Premier has 
me to rustication, entertaining ‘ricultural meeting here, 











rlocal meeting there, with his hn id genial speeches, 
Che living father of reform, Lord Jo! tussell, has retired into 
ibsolute taciturnity. The Liberals of the great towns appear to 
have « pted Mr. John Bright, simply because, with very clear 
| lish and a ver recable voice, | ha tood forward to be 
the leader whi thers have stood back. He ) dashed out a 
certain ! 4 Reform Bill; and a nu liberate meet- 
ing at the Guildhall ! i him to prepare the bill and bring 
forward titu iO Bright t! letat rd hoe, Mr, 

} ! n of Marv! ! have met and deter- 

inined t . Bill whiel to carried must comprise 
ma l . | xo much a king whether a bill in- 
voly th ( ( e carricd Nov wuld tl question be 
L in ! ive, it is obv that Mr. Jones and the 

men of Marylebone are mply announcing their determination 
ot to have any possible Reform Bill. But it is not with the dee 


] 


cision of at we have to do: it is with the plain but 
distinet fact that the leaders in the several sections of the Liberal 
arty, instead of taking council with each other, instead of seeking 
I the necessities and the resources of the day, have culti- 
rated such a confusion amid themselves that we can expect no- 
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thing less than the Parliamentary disintegration of the Liberal 
porty and the opportunity almost of a Tory dictation of the next 

form, undisturbed by the genuine reformers of the country. 
We might almost anticipate that the merits of the bill, if it is to 
have any, would originate with the magnanimity of that one 
party, which has at once been continent of tongue, and pains- 
taking in its inquiries—if such a party there be. 


-_— Ee 


NEW BOUNDARY COMMISSION WANTED. 


Ar the present day Governments systematically strengthen them- 
selves by recruiting the ranks of their supporters with members of 
the more educated, restless, and influential classes. This has been the 
licy in almost every country of Europe, except one ; the existing 
rench Government appearing to select its immediate supporters 
chiefly for the quality of sycophancy. In this country we have 
a comparatively limited store of public offices to bestow, but the 
Whigs opened the great mine of ‘‘Commissionerships”’; a mine 
from which their successors and rivals have saadiy extracted 
that splendid specimen, a Lord High Commissionership Extraor- 
‘dinary in the Ionian Isles. Humbly we throw out the sugges- 
tion that the Government may make a new office, create a new 
‘commissionership, nay, commissionerships, not only with applause 
from the public, but with positive utility to England, to man- 
kind, and to history. 

A correspondent of the Zimes who has studied the subject ix 
situ raises a very interesting question. By way of America rather 
an important piece of news has reached this country from Japan. 
America seems to be becoming the highway for news, partly be- 
cause it is not the system of that country ‘ to throw a veil,” 
&c.: and well do we remember hearing a lamented natural philo- 
sopher illustrating this general diffusion of intelligence by the 
fact that the first discovery of the bones of the Dinornis in British 
New Zealand reached this country through America. Through the 
same channel we now learn that, by General Mouravief’s new 
treaty with the Chinese Government Russia has appropriated 
a large territory, while the China papers lately received declare 
that the territory is even larger than the American statement re- 
presents it to be. According to one, the frontier between Russia 
and China is to be the 48th parallel of latitude, east of the River 
Usuri, and to the westward of the River Amoor. According to 
the China papers it is to be the left bank of the Amoor as well as 
the coast territory on the left bank of the Usuri north of the 43d 
parallel of latitude—a difference of only five parallels !—a tract of 
country rich in every natural resource and comprising important 
bays. But that is notall. By the treaty of Count Poutiatine 
with Japan, the island of Sagalin ‘remains as heretofore joint 
property of Russia and Japan.” 

e correspondent of the Zimes, who calls attention to these 
important intimations, asserts that Sagalin ‘‘ never was the pro- 
perty of Russia, but always has been claimed by China.” Un- 

oubtedly ; the Central Flowery Empire has put no bounds to its 
claims, including supremacy over the barbarian nations, our own 
amongst the number; we are therefore in some degree able to 
judge the history of the validity of this claim. Not altogether in 
a dissimilar manner, China has claimed supremacy over Japan, 
while Japan has exercised a de facto independence ; and China has 
at the same time, claimed the islands bordering the west coast of 
the Pacific as far as the Kurile Islands, It is true that Russia 
has formerly set her foot in Sagalin, but under what circumstan- 
ces? More than half a century ago, in the autumn of 1804, 
Count Resanoff appeared at Nagasaki and attempted to open ne- 
— but he was with some courtesy kept at a distance by 
apanese obstructions ; and in revenge for that failure, about two 
years later, Russian forces landed upon the island of Sagalin, one 
of the southern Kuriles—it may be said to block the mouth of the 
Amoor—and committed marauding outrages upon the residents, 
avowedly, according to papers left behind in the Russian and 
French enna chendocen, of course, current in Japan,—for 
the purpose of teaching the Japanese their folly in rejecting Re- 
sanoff’s friendly overtures. Sunien encroachment may have 
continued subsequently, and undoubtedly has; but here was a 
distinct recognition that Sagalin was responsible for the misdeeds 
of Japan: while in 1858 Poutiatine has recognized the civiliza- 
tion of Japan, and therefore her independence, so far as to make 
a treaty with her. 
Now to whom does Sagalin belong? What are the bounds of 


> 


Russia, not only on the Chinese main, but in the Japanese Archi- | 


pelago? They know perhaps at St. Petersburg; most probably 
they know not at Jeddo ; but do we know here? Could an Ar- 
rowsmith, or even a Beaufort, accurately construct a map of the 
world in those parts? We are planning treaties, and commercial 


arrangements, without knowing the political geography of the | 


regions which we treat. Here is a subject for a commission, and 
a grand one too; for it needs not to be limited to the Kurile 


islands, or even to the frontiers of China and Japan. It would be | 


a royal, and, of course, a travelling commission, to ascertain the 
boundaries of existing states; with the fact also, which states are 
independent and which are not. What a mass of pregnant in- 
formation would such a yolume convey. How would it illustrate 
the validity of treaties, or the actual working of some great 
powers at the present moment; not excepting the manner in 
which our own Government, in times not far distant, has per- 
formed its duties towards England and mankind. 











IMPERIAL HESITATIONS, 


Tue letter to Prince Napoleon, in which the Emperor avows his 
intention to inquire into the free emigration scheme, undoubted] 
wears the aspect of a concession, not so much to England as to the 
claims of humanity and justice. But it is not in isolated acts 
such as these, that the true character and tendencies of Im rial- 
ism are to be discerned. It is something no doubt, that in this 
nineteenth century, a despotic system cannot be carried out with- 
out yielding occasionally, and as a matter of state-policy, to the 
demands of that public opinion with which it is essentially at feud 
But let no one argue from these concessions an entire change of 
system. A happier era has not dawned on France, and the clouds 
which have gathered over our own relations with that country are 
not dispelled, simply because the Emperor, after having receat] 
committed a flagrant outrage on the law of nations, thinks the 
moment opportune for listening to the voice of reason and human- 
ity, for declaring his views “‘ unsettled” as to the deportation of 
free negroes, and for an act which may be interpreted as a con. 
cession to public opinion in England. 

We have elsewhere examined the merits of the proposed Coolie 
emigration scheme—what we wish now is to protest against the 
| notion that this abandonment of the free emigration, even if faith- 
fully carried out, can be looked on as in any sense a real and sub- 
| stantial reparation for the grave offence committed in the affair 
| of the Charles-et-Georges. The gravamen of that offence was that 
| the Emperor substituted his own will for the normal action of tri- 
bunals and for the course of international law. How is the eo- 
ercion of Portugal to be atoned for by the disavowal of M, Régis? 
But, indeed, the obnoxious principle, that of the imperial will 
overriding all legitimate arbitration, is so far from being with- 
drawn, that it is to be found impressed on the very document we 
are considering. For with patho to the Charles-et-Georges, the 
Emperor, addressing his cousin, declares that he insisted on the 
restitution of that vessel because ‘“‘ he will always maintain intact 
the independence of the national flag” ; and he risked a rupture 
with the King of Portugal only, he says, ‘‘ with the profound con- 
viction””—not of the right but—‘ of my right.” The Emperor 
Napoleon appears to consider, if we judge him from this phrase, 
that France cannot be in the wrong ; an that her only course in 
any dispute upon a matter of fact or law with a foreign power 
is to put down the foreign power. Thus the principle laid down 
so threateningly by the presence of Admiral ran | in the T: 
is far from being retracted in this epistle. It is a principle 
menacing to every independent state in the world, but most 
of all to the state in the midst of which it is uttered, to 
France. In daily life it is impossible that any man can 
set himself up as judge in questions of fact, right, or 
law, with his neighbour; if he attempts to do so, he not only 
arrays himself against the neighbourhood, against the sense 
of moral right, and against the general veneration for the 
law, but he also sets himself in discord with the sequence of moral 
right, of reason, of inevitable events. For in reference to the 
moral life of the world those words are but different expressions for 
the same thing viewed from different human standpoints. Accord- 
ing to this conciliatory epistle the Emperor of the French an- 
nounces that he himself is the only judge to whom he will defer 
in any question with another state; and in the announcement he 
suffers us to perceive that he has taken an impossible position. 

With regard to the question which has called forth this letter, 
the Emperor has heretofore proceeded dogmatically enough. Not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of England he ratified the pro- 
ject of M. Regis but that scheme for supplying the French in- 
sular colonies with free Africans has not worked very smoothly. 
M. Régishimself, it is understood, has not found his traffic prosper 
in the French West Indies ; and the traffic for supplying the island 
of Reunion, notwithstanding the connivance o the authorities at 
Mozambique, has brought France into hot water with the Kin 
of Portugal,—a minor power, but still connected with England. 
All these considerations, together with a suggestion that the 
English Government would facilitate the engagement of Coolies, 
have inclined the Emperor to take up the new course rather than 
the path that has hitherto led only to trouble. But in what terms 
does he define the new course ? 

‘* But, as to the principle of engaging the blacks, my ideas are far from 
being fixed. If, in fact, labourers recruited on the African coast have not 
their free choice, and if this enlistment is nothing more than a disgui 
slave-trade, I do not desire it, at any price. For enterprises contrary to 
progress, humanity, and civilization, will not find a protector in me.” 
| And he therefore begs the Prince, his cousin, ‘to seek out the 
truth” and endeavour to obtain Coolies, 
| We have examined this letter with more care since it professes 
to set forth the mind of the Emperor, and it is evidently con- 
structed with pains, as it is with skill, in order to produce a give 
impression. It has for the most part succeeded in this country ; 
for it has beer accepted as a concession and a ere 
yielding of the separate course which France had elected in the 
question of Africa, and a guarantee that France will hencefor- 
| ward go with England in the matter of negro slavery. But to 
| what ia the guarantee amount? It rests upon the avowal that 
the Emperor’s ideas are far from settled, and upon the mission 
of Prince Napoleon, the discreet and wise statesman who is dele- 
| gated ‘to seek out the truth.” ; 

There is one quality of French statesmanship at present which 
raises the most painful doubts as to the possession of another, the 
greatest of all qualities in apes statesmanship,—the quality of 
continuousness. It not only exhibits inconsistencies with antece- 
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dents, or with existing circumstances, but sometimes inconsistencies 
with itself. The Imperial banner is as erratic and as capricious in 
its movements as a will o’ the wisp; its very followers do not 


know how to follow it. The Moniteur de la Flotte has launched 


boldly into the course of sustaining the free emigration of blacks 
as an enterprise which the French Government would surrender 
on no terms, least of all to England, who has, says the writer, 
traded in compulsory labour under the guise of freedom. Another 
Ministerial paper, the Constitutionnel, discovers that a distin- 

uished legist cannot be emg by a contemporary for his fidelity 
to the law without y ying that its own Government in some 
manner failed towards the law, or that M. Chaix d’Est Ange, the 
legist in uestion, intended to imply something of the kind. The 
Journal des Débats, without venturing gon | so independent 
as the discourse of the Count de Montalembert, had praised the laws 
of England ; on which its French contemporary raises the ques- 


tion, whether there are such things as laws in England? ‘They | 


are not exactly laws,” says the Constitutionnel, ‘but simply 
charters without correlation”; and ‘there are two liberties 
which England has not, but which she envies us,” the French, 
namely, “civil and religious liberty.” Such is the view of Eng- 
land, of law, and of opinion, amongst the most distinguished 
French, according to the favoured representatives of the Imperial 
Government in the Imperial press. There appears to us little 
correlation” here; but if there were any, it is utterly broken 
to pieces by the Imperial Power who, seen at one moment extend- 
ing the egis over Régis and the revilers of lawless England, in 
the next moment, is hand in hand with his insular ally, and de- 
uting his ‘‘dear cousin” to discover the truth with regard to the 
Pack emigration. Opposition to so potent a leader as the Empe- 
ror of the French is undoubtedly dangerous and difficult; but 
there appears to us to be a difficulty which may become even 
ater than that of opposition,—the difficulty of following him. 


Another publication has attracted the attention of the Govern- | 


ment, the Rerue des Deux Mondes, in which M. Eugéne For- 
cade, a well-known writer and much esteemed, plainly declares 
that the work with which he is connected is willing to encounter 
legal prosecution if the Government will meet it in open Court, 
with an appeal to an honest Jury; but he declines a contest in 
which the opponent of Government risks deportation to Cayenne 
without trial. ‘‘ The press,” he says, ‘ is silenced in detail, but it 
is absolutely impossible to silence the whole mind of France, espe- 
cially if it be once seized with the great national passion, as im- 

rious as nostolagia to a sailor, the ‘‘ besoin de parler.” These 
vata broils may perhaps serve invidious persons as a hint to 
account for the manner in which the Emperor, recently inclining 
so much to the blandishments, of Régis, discovers that his own 
mind is unsettled on the subject of Black migration, and that it is 
wise to fall back on alliance with powerful England,—at least 
to the extent of “ negotiating.” 


ANALOGUES OF THE MORTARA CASE. 
WE assume that in the case of the child Mortara, the Roman Go- 
vernment has been guided by some ostensible advice on the 
uestions of precedent and law. It is much to be regretted that 

e want of wealth in the Government on the Seven Hills neces- 
sarily tends to draw to its service men who do not possess the high- 
est qualifications in such branches of learning. No doubt in purely 
ecclesiastical matters we might expect to find at the centre of pre- 
ferment students who have attained the greatest proficiency in the 
investigation of the secular, as well as the spiritual, portion of 
their duties ; and probably no city in the world could excel Rome 
in the examples of ecclesiastical erudition, But the absence of 
great wealth and trade, the decline of Rome as a temporal city, 
and the whole circumstances of the Government, tend to deprive 
it of the most enterprising and independent lawyers ; and every- 
body knows that my nocene. fom which either fails to encourage, 
or which checks the independent development of legal knowledge 
and exposition, is in turn rendered liable to be seriously misled on 
matters of fact. Without indulging, therefore, in any sectarian 
prejudices against Rome, without raising any question of Rome 
as Rome, we might on very probable grounds trace the decision 
which has been so much Laneated in the Mortara case to an in- 
sufficient presentment of the facts; by which we mean not only 
the facts of the event, but the facts within the history of the law 
on the subject. As we shall see presently it is very improbable 

t an adequate statement of the facts could have resulted in 
the decision which has so seriously embarrassed the relations of 
the Roman Government to other Governments abroad. 

Precedents and illustrations crowd upon us. We have parallel 
stories in foreign countries at the present moment, one having 
newly come to hand ; we have kad them in this country ; we have 
had them in Roman Catholic countries ; the ruling law in the most 
distinct cases being consistent with the dictate of common sense 
and of humanity. In this country, not many years back, we had 
& case parallel to that of the young Mortara, with the difference 
that there were many circumstances which contributed to cor- 
roborate the claim of those who held the child in custody. We 
allude to the case of Alicia Race, the child of a deceased Pro- 
testant soldier, but of a living Roman Catholic mother, who was 

at a Protestant school and expressed her desire to remain 
there. Evidence was advanced that the father desired his children 
to be brought up in the Protestant faith ; but the Court of Queen’s 
Bench decided that all events up to the age of fourteen, the child 
is incapable of choice, and that it must be absolutely given up to 
its natural guardian ; which was done. In this case the Protest- 


ant law, Protestant ascendancy, and, as we say, many corrobo- 
rative circumstances, were overruled in favour of the principle 
| that the child at the age of tutelage must be taken to follow, to be 
in fact morally as odes physiologically a part of the parent. 
|_ A very similar case, exhibiting the principle still more foreibly, 
| has just occurred in British India. Narrainsawmy Chetty, son 
| of a man belonging to the Chetty caste in Madras, was brought 
| before the Supreme Court under a writ of habeas corpus, to decide 
| whether or not he should remain in the eustody of the Seotch 
Free Church Mission or of his father. The father claimed him 
on the score of poe affection and authority. On the side of 
the boy it was pleaded that he was sixteen, which is the of 
majority in his part of the world ; that he had become a Chris- 
tian; that by cutting off a tuft of hair and eating food prepared 
by Pariahs he had become an outcast; and that he actually pre- 
ferred the Christian faith,—a preference to which he obstinately 
adhered in court. The Court ruled, however, without the slight- 
est hesitation, that the evidence of majority was insufficient, the 
boy being probably only fourteen years old ; that he was there- 
fore ineapable of forming a judgment for himself; that the father 
was entitled to the custody of his child, and that the boy must be 
surrendered: which was done accordingly. The Chief Justice 
| passed some strictures upon those who, without giving notice to 
| the parent, ‘‘ could attempt to break asunder the ties which 
bound father and son together, ties of the dearest nature, which 
| were recognized by every civilized nation since the foundation of 
| the world. It could do no good to the religion to which they be- 
longed, and which he professed, this taking advantage of the in- 
clination of a runaway schoolboy, or of those not emancipated by 
their parents or the law of the country where they reside, to 
throw off the parental control.” 

So far we may be said to speak with a strong warrant for the 
| sincerity of our own opinion, since English law has given pre- 
cisely the decision which we claim in the case of the child Mor- 
tara; but we need not rest it on Protestant precedent. Amon 
our miscellaneous news, last week, was mentioned one sti 
stronger in every conceivable circumstance. Gugenheim, a Jew, 
the murderer of a watch-maker at Caen, had had several ilegiti- 
mate children by a Jewish mistress, who was his accomplice. 
The children were sent to the hospice at Caen, and in some degree 
| educated by the Sisters of Charity. Recently, the Grand Rabbi 
| of Paris claimed the children for Jewish education ; the prefect 
| of the province referred the question to M. Delangle, the Minister 
| of the Interior,—-a good lawyer, but by no means a very auda- 

cious one; and he has sent an order, short and peremptory, that 
| the baptised children be handed over to the Grand Rabbi. 

We come still nearer to the ancient capital of Italy. Most of 
| our readers have seen the case reproduced by a writer at Vienna 
| of one Isaac Z , the proprietor of a distillery in a small town 
of Moravia, two of whose children were taken from him on the 
ground that, when they were ill, the wife of a count on whose 
| estate he lived had baptised one of them, She told the fact to 

her confessor on her deathbed, but could not determine which of 
| the children she had baptised. The confessor promised that the 
_ child should be brought up in the Christian faith ; he claimed the 
| boys, and, the father resisting, was arrested and put in irons. 
| The Jews of Moravia brought their case before the Empress Maria 
| Theresa, who at once ordered that the children should be surren- 

dered to their father, and at the same time issued an aulic de- 
| cree rigorously prohibiting all persons, and more especially mid- 
| wives, from secretly baptising Jewish children, or sprinkling 
| them with holy water; declaring, at the same time, in case of its 

being done, the baptism should be null and void. It is well that 

the official countrymen of Count Leo Thun should peruse this 

independent decision, and should remember that the heads of the 

Ghibelline and Guelf parties cannot coalesce, but to their mutual 
| degradation and destruction, 

We, however, who boast of the superior working of our law, 
and draw a self-sufficient contrast between our equity cases an 
the iniquity of Rome, are really more chargeable with the injustice 
done to the Mortara family than the Pope himself is, e say 
this in no metaphorical or hyperbolical sense. It is evident that 
the Government at Rome is too weak to execute the duties of a 
Government. Few persons who have observed the life of Mastai 
Ferretti would imagine him, by nature or training, so unintel- 
ligent, unbenevolent, or unchristian, as to interfere in this way 
with the law of nature and of humanity; but he is evidently 
under compulsion, He is incompetent to carry out his own in- 
tentions, or his own judgment, but must allow the working of 
the worst government in the world,—the most insolvent and the 
most arrogant, the cruelest and the meanest,—to be transacted in 
his name. So uncongenial in fact, is he to such a post, and so 
incompetent to hold it, that at this moment he would not be there, 
if he were not propped up on Austrian and French crutches. The 
European Powers undertook to interfere with the domestic working 
of political causes ; and in order to prevent the continuance of a 
republican Government, whose administration was creditable rather 
than otherwise, they replaced the well-meaning ~— over the 
lowest reactionary Government which has ever been botched up, 
The whole arrangement, effected by the Powers with very li 
real concert between them, is in breach of the universal natural 

litical law of ministerial responsibility,—namely, the responsi- 

ility of the governors to the governed. It is a law which works 
with more or less accuracy in different countries ; but to a certain 
extent it prevails,in all but Rome, If an autocrat Sultan too 

















grossly violates the law, responsibility is enforced upon him in 
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the form of assassination ; a sort of lawless law-proceeding 
which has also reminded Russian Emperors that there is no such 
thing on earth as absolute irresponsibility. The nearest approach 
to a positively irresponsible Government is that which has been 
maintained in Rome. The effect is that the chief Governor, in 
whom the nominal authority lies, is placed at the merey of sub- 
ordinates; and that happens in a country poor and discredited, 
where all the qualities of the administrative classes are necessa- 
rily debased. It is simply impossible that one man can wholly 
govern any country ; he must do it in a great degree by means 
of others. Even practical questions must be determined by others, 
particularly questions of law. An administration such as that at 
Rome could not possibly sustain itself; public opinion, public in- 
dignation, and all that sort of thing, would soon shiver it to 
ieces ; but the Austrian and French troops, recently strengthened, 
ve enabled it to go on; and the French contingent to that 
foree which supports the Pope on two sides, was supplied to him, 
and kept to him, with the Tistinet, official, recorded sanction of 
the English Government in the short pointed note of approval 
from Lord Normanby the British Ambassador in Paris. 


RIGHTS OF THE FRENCH CANALS, 

Belfast, 2d November 1858. 
Srr—The recent memorial of those interested in the French canals to 
their Government, concerning the competition of the railways, appears to 
be regarded in this country as an expression of the purest and narrowest 
Protectionism. This view appears to me erroneous. The memorialists say 
they do not object to fair competition, but they complain of unfair competi- 
tion; they complain of the railway companies for charging a low tariff on 
those portions of their lines where they have competition from the canals to 
meet, and indemnifying themselves by means ofa high tariff where they are 
free from competition. Now this is not fair competition ; and in a country 
where, asin France, the Government has the supreme direction of public 
works, the canal interests have a right to ask the Government to compel the 

railway companies to charge the same tariff on all parts of their lines, 
Respectfully yours, J. J. M. 


Tur Javan Treary.—The Zimes has published a fuller account of 
the treaty signed at Jeddo on the 26th August, than has hitherto ap- 
peared. Jt will be found of interest. 

‘This treaty, in the first place, engages that there shall be perpetual 
peace and friendship between British Majesty and the Tycoon of Japan ; 
secondly, that her Majesty may appoint a diplomatic agent to reside at 
Jeddo, and the Tycoon a diplomatic agent to reside in London, both of them 
respectively to have the right of travelling freely to any part of the empire 
of Japan, and to any part of Great Britain ; also either Power may appoint 
consuls or consular agents at any or all the ports of the other. The ports of 
Hakodadi, Kanagawa, and Nagasaki, in Japan, are to be opened to British 
subjects on the Ist of July 1859. Nee-c-gata, or if Nee-e-gata be unsuita- 
ble, another convenient port on the west coast of Nipon, is to be opened on 
the Ist of January 1860; Hiogo on the Ist of January 1863 ; and British 
subjects may permanently reside in all the foregoing ports, may lease ground, 
purchase or erect dwellings and warehouses, but may not erect fortifications. 

ithin a certain distance of the specified ports they shall be free to go 











where they please, or speaking generally, they have a tether of some twenty | 


or thirty miles around cither of them, From the Ist of January 1862, they 
will be allowed to reside at Jeddo, and from the Ist of January 1863, at 
Osaca for the purposes of trade, All questions of rights, whether of proper- 

or person, arising between themselves shall be subject to the jurisdiction 


| will not hear of what might seem the appropriate 


t , 
of the British authorities; if they commit any crime against the Japanese | 


they will be tried and punished by their own authorities, and vice rersdé 
Japanese subjects in the same predicament will be tried and punished by 
theirs ; but in cither case the British Consuls are to act in the first instance 
as amicable arbitrators. In respect of debts contracted on either side, the 
respective authorities w ill do their utmost to enforce recovery, but neither 
Government will be held responsible for the debts of its subjects. The 
Japanese Government will place no restrictions whatever upon the employ- 
ment by British subjects of Japanese in any lawful capacity. British sub- 
jects will be allowed the free exercise of their religion, and for this purpose 
will have the right to erect suitable places of worship. Foreign and Japan- 
ese coin may be used indifferently for commercial purposes. Supplies for 
the British navy may be stored at certain specitied ports free of duty. 
British vessels are wrecked or stranded the Japanese authorities will render 
every assistance in their power. British merchants will be at liberty to 
hire Japanese pilots. Munitions of war are to be the only exceptions to ar- 
ticles of import and export, which last, on the payment of an ad valovein 
duty at the place of import, are to be subject to no further tax, excise, oi 
transit duty. Such articles may be réexported without the payment of an) 
additional duty. The Japanese are to prevent fraud or smuggling, and t 

receive the benetit of all penalties or coniiscations. The treaty is written in 
English, Japanese, and Dutch, the Dutch version to be considered the ori- 
ginal. All official communications on the part of the British to the Japan- 
ese authorities shall, however, henceforward be written in English, though 
for five years from the signature of the treaty, to facilitate the transaction 
of business, they are to be accompanied by a Dutch or Japanese version. 
The treaty may be revised on the application of either of the contracting 
parties, on giving one year’s notice after the Ist of July 1872. All the 


If | 


povine, immunities, and advantages granted, or to be granted hereafter, | 


y Japan to any other nation are to be freely and equally participated by the 
British Government and its subjects. The treaty is to be ratified within a 
year from the day of its signature. 

“¢ For the regulation of trade the articles which are appended to the treaty 
are to be considered as forming a part of it, and as equally binding. 
majority of these relate to the arrangements of the Japanese Customhouse, 
but the more important contain the tariff of duties to be levied. In the 


| ful wandering adventurers. 


The | 


first class, as free of duty, are specified gold and silver, coined or uncoined, | 


wearing apparel in actual use, and household furniture and printed books 
not intended for sale, but the property of persous who come to reside in 
Japan. On the second class a duty of tive per cent only will be levied, and 
this class comprises all articles used for the purpose of building, rigging 
repairing, or fitting out ships, whaling gear of all kinds, salted provisions, 
bread and breadstuffs, living animals, coals, timber for building houses, 
rice, paddy, steam machinery, zinc, lead, tin, raw silk, cotton and woollen 
manufactured goods. A duty of thirty-five per-cent will, however, be 
levied on all intoxicating liquors; and goods not included in any of the 


preceding classes will pay a duty of twenty per cent. Japanese products | 


which are exported as cargo will pay an export duty of five per cent. 
The above are substantially all the material stipulations of this important 
document.” 
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MISS STRICKLAND’S LIFE OF MARY STUART.* 

ONE of the most curious features of recent historical literature in 
England is its chivalrous championship of tainted reputations, 4 
memory clear of reproach is a positive disqualification for the 
honours of hero worship. Mr. Grote has taken under his protec- 
tion Cleon an‘ the Sophists,—following, it is true, in the form 
ease, as Colonel Mure tells us, the German Droysen, in the latter 
the English author of ‘The Biographical History of Philoso hy . 
—in both, probably, without knowledge, certainly without ne 
knowledgment, of his predecessors. Mr, Merivale etiiiein 2 
rather strange partiality for the Roman Emperors. Mr, Froude’s 
devotion to Henry VIII. and his tool, or, not to speak offensivel 
his agent, Thomas Lord Cromwell, is matter of notoriety, } r. 
Carlyle is busily engaged in brightening the tarnished fame of 
Frederick the Great and his predecessor. But Mr. De Quiney 
has taken up with the most unpromising client of all. Dininter 
ring an old theory, he has made himself the apologist of Judas 
Iscariot. We do not despair of seeing, some day or other, a dis- 
sertation to prove that Catiline was a good citizen and pure pa- 
triot; and that if Nero did kill his mother and light up Rome 
with burning Christians, it was (as senatus consulta establish 
beyond doubt) from a sense of duty and in the interests of the 
state. Taken one by one, the cases we have cited have a right to 
be tried on their own merits, and without prejudice from general 
considerations, but taken togethcr they illustrate a prevalent 
fashion, which the cautious student of history will do well to 
keep in mind. The tendency in question is not an ungencrous 
one, and probably there is some small basis of truth at the bot- 
tom of the wildest of the exaggerations we have referred to, It 
should be remembered, however, that to acquit the guilty is too 
often to incriminate the innocent. He ineurs a grave responsi- 
bility who tampers with posthumous reputation in the interests 
of a paradox, or to connect his name with an ingenious new read- 
ing of history. We are far from charging anything like this 
upon the able and conscientious writers we have mentioned; but 
we are by no means sure that their example may not tend 
towards some such abuse, 4 

Miss Strickland will, we are a‘raid, be indignant at such a pre- 
face to a review of her now e ‘te life of Mary Stuart. She 
is so far right, that the character of the Scotch Queen has always 
been considered a matter open to controversy, which cannot be 
said of that of most ef the personages we have mentioned, En- 
dowed with beauty, intellect, and accomplishments, such as fall 
to the lot of few women placed on the unhappy eminence which 
makes their lives history, are we to seek her parallel in the mar- 
tyred innecence of Marie-Antvinette, or the unabashed crimes of 
Lucretia Borgia?—who, by the way, had her champion in the 
late Mr. Roseoe. Miss Strickland’s answer is unhesitating. She 
Scotch verdict 
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of * not proven,” but imperatively demands that her heroine be 
pronounced ‘ not guilty.” = Fully 


convineed herself, we doubt 
whether she will convinee any but her feminine readers,—and 
these rather by force of sympathy than by cogency of proof. The 
story is so moving and tragic, and, in the quaint phrase of old 
Chaucer, ‘ pity renneth soon in gentle hearts.” it spoils all to 
think that Mary was as bad as she must have been if she were 
not the martyred saint that she is to Miss Strickland. 
There have been few royal races whose history presents that 
almost unbroken series of calamities which {fills the records of the 
Stuarts. Looking back over their annals, we are reminded of the 
old Greck superstition of a divine Nemesis, It seems as if some 
implacable anger of the s Were pursuing, from generation to 
generation, an ancestral crime, visiting the sins of the fathers 
upon the children, till the doomed race perished from the earth, 
he name Stuart properly sfeecard, (dapifer,) the hereditary 
oftice of the family (before it became royal) in the Seotch court. 
Rtiobert the Steward had married Margery, daughter of Robert 
Bruce ; and when that great p ’s male died out, 
he succeeded in right of his ve to the throne of Scotland. 
Mary was the seventh in direct lineal descent from him. Of 
the six intermediate Kings, four died bloody deaths, in battle or 
by murder; two, the first and the last of them, the historians tell 
us, of a broken heart, crushed and worn out by incessant conflict 
and trouble. Of the five remaining Stuart Sovereigns, two 
perished on the scaffold, a third, driven from throne and country, 
died in exile. We have, then, the two Pretenders,—unsuccess- 
The last of the Stuarts, Henry Car 
dinal York, son of the old and brother of the younger Pretender, 
died a celibate priest, in the arms of that Church for which his 
family had suffered and sacritieed so much. 

Mary Stuart was born in Linlithgow Palace, not, as is commonly 
said, on the Sth, but, as Miss Strickland shows, probably on the 
11th or 12th of December, 1542. At the matm of two days, 
she became Queen of Sectland, her father James V. dying on the 
13th of December, without having bequeathed her his blessing— 
an ominous circumstance. In the condition of Europe at that 
time, it was important to English interests that Scotland should be 
kept from the alliance of France. Henry VIil. therefore de- 
manded the baby Queen’s hand for his son, afterwards Edward V I, 
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The French party, however, carried the day. At five years of 
age, Mary was contracted to the Dauphin of France, whither she 
set sail on the 7th of August, 1548. ‘‘ And thus,” says Knox, as 

by Miss Strickland, ‘‘ was she sold to go to France, to the 
end that she should drink of that liquor which should remain with 
her all her life-time for a plague to this realm and for her final 
destruction.” A Stuart, educated from her earliest childhood in 
the court of a Catherine de Medici, isa combination of perverse 
natural endowments and depraving outward circumstances, from 
which the worst results might be expected. If Mary passed un- 
spotted through such an ordeal her purity and goodness are as 
much an honour, as her imputed crimes are a disgrace to human 


nature. There is no room fora qualified judgment on her cha- 
racter. Angelic excellence or diabolic wickedness are the alterna- 


tives. Of her girlhood, education and pursuits here, Miss Strick- 
land gives us a very pleasant picture, though somewhat in “‘ rose- 

ink.” On the 25th of April 1558, consequently when she was in 

er sixteenth year, her marriage with the dauphin, who was a 
year her junior, took place. Her claim, as descended from the 
elder daughter of Henry VII., to the throne of England and Ire- 
land was as early asserted, as it was obstinately persisted in. At 
a tournament held in what is now the Place Royale, July 6, 1559, 





they are well told by our authoress, whose leas... wwards the 
Queen is too honestly evident, to make her narr:\::e even where 
it is most coloured and shaped by her conclusic..., dangerously 
misleading. In July 1565, oe married Henry Lord Darnley, 
son of the Earl anu Countess of Lennox, who had the personal 
recommendations of a graceful figure and a hat ,0me face, and 
the political Soceumaniialion of being, after Mury herself, next 
heir to the crown of England, Other qualifieativis he had none. 
The jealousics and misunderstandings, and partial reconciliations 
of their married life, are as well known as its horrible terminas 
tion, What is doubtful, is Mary’s guilty knowieuge of or con- 
sent to his murder. The opinion of the weighticst modern au- 
thorities, and the universal popular impression at the time, are 
both distinctly against her, It seems scarcely possible to break 
the force of the cumulative evidence which brings the charge 
home. Miss Strickland explains away suspicious circumstance 


| after suspicious circumstance, with unfailing ingenuity and per- 


| mere expression of repentance. 


«Mary was borne to her place in the royal balcony in a sort of triumphal | 
car, emblazoned with the royal escutcheon of England and Scotland, explained | 


by a Latin distich, of which Strype has given this quaint version :— 
‘ “The Armes of Maric Quene Dolphines of France, 
The nobillest lady in earth for till advance : 
Of Scotland Quene, of Ingland also, 
Of Ireland also God hath providit so.”’ 
“The car was preceded by the two heralds of her spouse the King-Dau- 


erying in 4 high voice, ‘ Place, place! pour la Reine d’ Angleterre.’ 
Little did the adoring crowd who responded to this announcement with shouts 
of ‘ Vive la Reine d’Angleterre!’ imagine they were sounding the kneil 
of their darling, for it was the assumption of this title that cost Mary Stuart 
her life. 

The same claim was as unmistakeably though less directly as- 
serted, in the device which she adopted,—the crowns of France 
and Scotland with the words ‘ Aliamque moratur.” 

Two years after her marriage, in the year 1560, both her mother 
and her husband (who had become King of France, July 10th, 
1559) died. Miss Strickland gives the touching verses which 
Mary wrote on the iatter’s decease. We extract one or two of 
them both in the Freach original and as translated into English. 
They are not unworthy the descendant of the royal author of 
“ The King’s Quhair” and “ Christ’s Kirk on the Green.” Indeed 
the Stuarts had many of them more literary and intellectual tastes 
than are generally found in association with the kingly office. 
James I. of Scotland and Mary were not mean poets. 
England, though a pedant, was a scholar. Charles I. had a re- 
fined knowledge and enjoyment of art. Charles IL.’s wit is as pro- 
verbial as his lack of wisdom. ‘These are some of Mary’s verses 
after the death of her first husband Francis I]. 

** En mon triste et doux chant ** The voice of my sad song 

D'un ton fort lamentable With mournful sweetness guides 
Je jette un ceil tranchant My piercing eye along 
De perte incomparable. The track that death divides ;— 
En soupirs cuisans Mid sharp and bitter sighs, 
Passe mes meilleurs ans, My youth’s bright morning 
dies. 
O’er my life’s early spring, 
And o’er its opening bloom, 
My deadly sorrows fling 
The darkness of the tomb ; 
My star of hope is set 


Qui en mon doux printemps, 

Et fleur de 

Toute mes peines 

Yune extréme tristresse ; 

Et en rien n’ay plaisir 
Qui en regret et desir.’ In yearning and regret.” 

By the death of her husband, the strongest tie which bound 
Mary to France was broken. By the death of her mother, her 
return to Scotland to assume the government of it became de- 
sirable. With deep regret, which took, as regret often does, the 
form of foreboding, and which as such would have been forgotten 
had it not been verified, she set sail for Scotland. She arrived a 
week earlier than she had been expected, in the port of Leith,— 
on the morning of August 20, 1561. Since her departure, rather 
more than thirteen years ago, Scotland had passed from Roman- 
ism to Pre sbyterianism, and the Queen’s exercise of her own re- 
ligion had to be made the object of an exceptional toleration. 
Her devotion to the Church of Rome, and her zeal to restore it to 
its old ascendancy in her dominions, made her subjects her ene- 
mies. Her assertion of right to the English crown embroiled her 
with Elizabeth. She was now but nineteen years of age. When 
she kneeled under the exeeutioner’s axe, she had just entered her 
forty-fifth year. ‘The black guilt,—for the guilt cannot be 
cleared out of history, even if Mary’s innocence be established ; 
it remains, every jot of it; it is only shifted from her to others 
who have hithe rto ¢ njoyed exemption of their deserved infamy,- - 
the deep suffering, the restless plotting and counter-plotting, of 
this miserable quarter of a century, make it a positive pain to 
have arrived at it. Seven of its years only were passed by Mary 
in freedom, In 1568, she fled to England, and was there held 
captive till death released her from prison and from the world, 
The religious troubles, the border-risings, and other disturbances, 


ma jeunesse, 


sens 


’ 


James I. of 


€ marriage projects and intrigues of the first four years after | 


her return to Scotland, we must pass over, only reminding our 
readers that th¢ Vv are passed over. Still less can we speak of the 
doubtful affair of the unhappy poet Chastellar, whose passion and 
indiscretion (whether shared or not by the Queen,) cost him his 
head, or of the part played by the Queen’s brother, the Lord James, 
afterwards Earl of Moray, by Bothwell and other notable persons 


in the events of the time. With many interesting minor matters | two great statesmen, Seotch and 


| Mary and Bothwell, be genuine, the ease is decided, 


| at the time ; 


severance, But the explanation, which might be allowable in 
any one case, has its edge blunted when applied to all, Darn- 
ley’s participation in the murder of her secretary Rizzio, from 
motives of jealousy, was scarcely an offence to be condoned on 
Her indifference to him during 
his last illness ; her sudden assumption of interest leading her, at 
the end of a fortnight, to visit him at Glasgow, and persuade him 
to return with her to Edinburgh ; his lodgment there, not in her 
palace of Holyrood, whither she betook herself, but in the house 
of Kirk-in-the-ficld, a solitary building in an open space,—its 
destruction by gunpowder as he lay there, and (of course) his de- 


¢ of | struction with it,—the increasing influence of Bothwell before the 
phin, both Scots, apparelled with the arms of England and Scotland, and | . 


perpetration of the crime, his mock trial and easy acquittal, 
though no one doubts Ads guilt, the honours and favours shown 
him afterwards, his marriage with Mary within three months of 
Darnley’s death; all these things form a chain of evidence, of 
which Miss Strickland docs not seem to us to break the force. 
We dare not pronounce Mary guilty; but we are astonished at 
the unhesitating confidence Miss Strickland has in her innocence. 
Lf the lettersof the silver casket, the alleged guilty correspondence of 
Miss Strick- 
land asserts however, that they are forgeries of Moray’s. Yet 
they stood the tests of their genuineness applied in various ways 
Mary’s friends had nothing to say against them. 
And the unparalleled guilt which Miss Strickland’s hypothesis 
involves on the part of Moray,—who has left behind him the his- 
torical name of the “ good regent,”—is at variance with not only 
the prevailing judgment, but every fair estimate of his motives 
and career, ‘Lhe whole subject is still, however, sub judice. And 
though we have a suspicion of the direction in which further ma- 
terials and (if possible) keencr investigation will tend, we will 
not prejudge the matter, ‘The thanks of all historical inquirers 
are due to Miss Strickland for her zeal and ability, which we may 
admire, whatever our opinion of her success. If asked only for 
an arrest of sentence, we should say that she has shown cause for 
it; but she pleads ior an immediate acquittal, which we do not 
think can be granted, 

Mary’s imprisonment by her subjects at Lochleven, her enforced 
abdication in favour of her son, her escape from her confinement, 
the rally of her friends, and their defeat at Langside, her flight 
to England, and what followed that,—ycars of dreary imprison- 





| ment, relieved by ceaseless intrigue against the Crown and life of 


Elizabeth—we adhere to the old statements, because our authoress 
has not given us ground to think them false,—and her execution 


| as privy to Babington’s conspiracy, occupy the last two volumes of 


| the biography we 


have been noticing. On the subject of Eliza- 
beth’s part in her rival’s execution, Miss Strickland announces, in 
the following terms, her conversion from an old opinion— 

** Now, al ugh I freely avow that [ entertained a diflerent opinion when 
writing my ‘ Life of Elizabeth,’ the duty of an historian compels me to de- 
clare that an nd singular light has been thrown upon that dark passage 
—the death of Mary Stuart—by the discovery of a contemporary document, 
which, if founded on fact, transfers the guilt of that deed entirely to those 
Ministers who, having injured the unfortunate heiress of the crown beyond 
hope of forgiveness, determined that she should not survive Elizabeth. The 
document in question is apparently the minute of a Privy Council or Stare 
Chamber Investigation, dated 1606, nearly twenty years after Mary’s exe- 
eution, when death had swept all the leading actors in that historical 
tragedy from the stage. Walsingham, Leicester, Burley, Hatton, Paulet, 
Elizabeth herself, had all gone to their great account, and it is impossible to 
tive for fabrication in the matter. It is the disposition attested 






conceive any m 

by the signatures of two persons of the names of Mayer and Macaw, aftirme 
ing ‘that the late Thomas Harrison, a private and confidential secretary 
of the late Sir Francis Walsingham, did voluntarily acknowledge to them 
that, in conjunction with Thomas Phillips and Maude, he by the direction 


f *, Sir Francis Walsingham, added to the letters of the late Queen 
f Scotland those passages that were afterwards brought in evidence against 





‘ 
her, and for which she was condemned to sufler death; that he could forge 
the hand and signature of every prince in Europe, and had done so often, 
nd that he uployed by his said master, Francis Walsingham, to 
forge Que zabeth’s signature to the ceath- warrant of the Queen of 
Scots, which of her ministers could ever induce her to sign.’ It is cer 
tin that the warrant for Mary’s execution remained six weeks in Davison’s 
hands unsigned; and that Elizabeth ever did sign it rests on his unsup- 
ported testimony, no witness being present, when according to his state- 
ment, she set her hand to that instrument; and in this self-same hour de- 


ired him to take measures for having the necessity of using it superseded 

by Mary’s keepers putting her to death. The joint letter written by him 
and Walsingham, making the proposition to, and its refusal by, Paulet and 
Drury are undeniable.””—(Volume VII., pp. 464-4.) 

As Mary’s innocence in the affair of Darnley and Bothwell is 
to be established on the ruin of Moray’s fame,—so her ignorance of 
Babington’s conspiracy must ~~»! Walsingham’s guilt. The 

English, were the basest of 
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forgers. This is hard to believe. We do not think Walsingham 
was a likely man to take, or Elizabeth to overlook, the little li- 
berty with her name here attributed to him. But imagined 
probabilities must bow to established facts, as “nice customs 
eurtsey to great kings.” If the document turn out trustworthy, 
it throws light incidentally upon more points than the two it di- 
rectly concerns. In the meantime, Miss Strickland has our thanks 
for bringing it to light. 

Miss Strickland’s style is what we look for in an intelligent and 
accomplished lady,—graceful, easy, simple, wanting perhaps in 
vigour and concentration, but free alike from the fever-heat of the 
new school of historical writing, and the stately, frigid decorum of 
the old. Her works are among the most creditable feminine con- 
tributions to the literature of—we will not say the day, but—her 
time. 

DAVY’S FRAGMENTARY REMAINS OF SIR 

HUMPHRY DAVY." 

TuEsE additional illustrations of the life of an all-accomplished 
man and a great chemical philosopher, have chiefly originated 
in the transfer of documents and correspondence to Dr. Davy on 
the death of his brother’s widow. Other papers, however, have 
been obtained from other quarters, the whole forming a supple- 
ment to Dr. Davy’s life of his brother, Sir Humphry, published 
in 1836. So far asa complete whole is in question the book is 
certainly, as the title expresses it, ‘‘ fragmentary”; but there is 
nothing disjointed or imperfect. The materials are arranged in 
chronological order, and successively illustrate the stages of the 
great chemist’s biography, a sketch of which is furnished by 
the Doctor, just sufficient to fix the place, and give life to the 
various periods of his brother’s career. Occasionally, he does 
more, where he can speak from full personal knowledge, as in his 
characteristic’ and interesting reminiscences of the primitive state 
of Penzance little more than fifty years ago, and in his intimations 
of the illstarred marriage of Sir Humphry. It was not 
“m ing discord in a noble wife’; for Lady Davy was good- 
nat , and it would seem fascinating, but her health was un- 
certain ; and, when out of the fashionable world where she 
glittered and charmed, she was out of spirits, if not infected by what 
our ancestors called the “vapours.” However, ‘ a fat sorrow is 
better than a lean one,” and the philosopher married riches. 

The book is valuable for its direct object, interesting for the 
matter it brings to light, and very readable, perhaps all the more 
s0 from its ‘‘ fragmentary” character: the reader passes quickly 
from one topic to another without having his attention detained 
too long upon any. Old account books, old copy books, and old 
journals, are made to give up facts, slight it may be, but well 
illustrating the boyhood, youth, and early schemes, aspirations, 
and studies of Humphry Deer. That almost restless industry 
which kept him ever employed, and that intuitive perception, 
which led him instinctively, as it were, to discern the true points 
to be discovered, and the directest way to the discovery are shown 
in his various studies, pursuits, and lucubrations. The vivacity 
of mind, poetical spirit, and charm of manner, which more than 
any scientific explanations or expositions, made him, from his 
first appearance in London, the favourite and attractive lecturer 
at the Royal Institution, and the fashion in ‘high life,” are 
visible in his poetical fragments, and in the friendships he made 
as a youth at Penzance, and afterwards at Bristol as a youthful 
assistant at a public institution. Among the friendships of this 
early day were the elder Watt, and his son Gregory, Southey, and 
Coleridge, with other remarkable men in their day and circle, if 
less distinguished before the world. The letters of several of 
these friends form one of the most attractive features of 
pF mang if less illustrative of Davy’s life than of his corres- 

ence, 

Southey stands at the head of the letter-writers ; indeed, in al- 
most all his epistles there is a never-fading attraction. It is 
common to speak of the charm of his English style ; and his style 
undoubtedly is very attractive, being clear, easy, flowing, and 
if not rising to animation, always sustained and living. There 
is, however, more than this. Southey has fruitfulness of thought, 
Copiousness of matter, a sound judgment on men, measures, 
things, and books, when not warped by his prejudices, or personal 
feelings, perhaps his personal vanity. To appreciate their quali- 
ties, Southey’s epistles should be read in their entirety, with the 
associations of persons and subjects. The following passages are 
mere bits. 

Southey on the Effect of Rhythm.—“ Your ‘Mount’s Bay,’ my dear 
Davy, disappointed me in its length. I expected more, and wished more, 
because what there is is good; there is a certain swell, an elevation in the 
flow of the blank verse, which, I do not know how, produces an effect like 
the fulness of an organ-swell upon the feelings. I have felt it from the 
rhythm of Milton, and sometimes of Akenside, a pleasure wholly independ- 
ent of that derived from the soul of the poetry, arising from the beauty of 
the body only. I believe a man who did not understand a word of it would 
feel pleasure and emotion at hearing such lines read with the tone of a 


DR, 


Southey on Combination in Writing Poems.—“ If we were near enough to 
admit of daily intercourse, I should like to undertake the poem with you, 
because two people, if my opinion be not ill-founded, would necessarily 
write a better poem than one, their powers of poetry being granted and their 
similarity of opinion ; the story should be the work of both, each take sepa- 
rate parts, each correct the other’s and add to it whatever ideas occurred to 
him. When their styles had amalgamated, the work would have double 
the merit of the single production of either. It is singular that this should 

* Fragmentary Remains, Literary and Scientific, of Sir Humphry Davy, Bart., 
late President of the Royal Society, &c., with a Sketch of his Life and Selections 
from his Correspondence, Edited by his brother, John Davy, M.D., F.R.S. Pub- 
lished by Churchill, 





only have been done by Beaumont and Fletcher. milter bees 
probably prevented pon from following it.”’ her. Envy and vanity have 

Walter Savage Landor at Oxford.—*I now reme 
of Gebir is: he was a saatenuiiey of mine at Oxford. of Tvieltg na > 
torious as a mad Jacobin ; his Jacobinism would have made me seek his a ‘ 
quaintance, but for his madness; he was obliged to leave the University 
for shooting at one of the Feliows through the window ; all this I 74 
diately recollected on getting at his name. How could you compare thi 
man’s book with Rough’s! [The author of a dull book they had been a 
ing.] a — ee of - are all palpable to the eye ; they are the 
master touches of a painter—there is power i " 
thought, and beouteie.” eS 

This story, in its generals, seems to derive some corroboration 
from a late trial; but when Dr. Davy submitted it to Walter 
Savage Landor, he denied the specific fact of shooting, the 
was thoughtlessly fired by a friend ; he defends himself from the 
other charges in his usual racy, reckless, way, and gives full liberty 
to publish. 

‘The letters from Coleridge are of a ‘‘ mingled yarn,” indicative 
of the aspiring, well stored, and varied genius, but of the procras- 
tinating, unsettled, vain, and wayward man. Several passages 
display his discursive eloquence, and there is a capital criticism 
on Cobbet, his Register, and popular newspapers, written in re- 
ference to a scheme of Coleridge’s printer, to publish the Friend 
at a cheap price. Shorter remarks are more available, and 
here is a curious one in anticipation of Rowland Hill’s cheap 
postage. 

**O, what a fine unveiling of modern politics it would be if there were 
published a minute detail of all the sums received by Government from the 
post establishment, and of all the outlets in which the sums so received 
flowed out again; and, on the other hand, all the domestic affections that 
had been stitled, all the intellectual progress that would have been, but is 
not, on account of the heavy tax, &c. The letters of a nation ought to be 
paid for as an article of national expense.” 

This singular autobiographical passage follows a long resumé of 
various reasons, apparently for not having kept an engagement. 
The Italies are his own; the date 1804, 

** T have thought it fit to explain at large, both as a mark of respect to 
you, and because I have very unjustly acquired a character for breaking 
engagements, entirely from the non-sympathy of the well with the sick, 
the robust with the weakly. It must be difficult for most men to conceive 
the extreme reluctance with which I go at all into company, and the un- 
ceasing depression which I am struggling up against during the whole 
time I am in it, which too often makes me drink more during dinner than I 
ought to do, and as often forces me into efforts of almost obtrusive conver- 
sation, acting the opposite of my real state of mind in order to arrive at a 
medium as we roll paper the opposite way in order to smoothe it.” 

These maxims or opinions are from Davy’s note-books, The 
first three were written in his teens or soon after; the remainder 
are of later date. 

** * Consistency in regard to opinions is the slow poison of intellectual 
life, the destroyer of its vividness and energy.” 

** * The use of physical seience is, that it gives definite ideas’. 

“**Great discoveries may sometimes be made by chance, but they are 
much oftener produced by laborious and accurate investigations.’ 


** «The man who labours to produce effect, can never have the highest 
degree of genius. That polish of style, that smoothness of versification, and 
that harmony of periods which demand labour, and labour only, are in- 
compatible with the strong and rapid combinations of genius. Restlessness 
of thought, power superior even to will, ardent, but indefinite hope—these 
constitute the great elements of that feeling which always has something 
above the common habits of thought; has been, as it were, supernaturally 
infused into the mind, or self-born in it,—which though derived from the 
senses and the feelings, bears very little relation to them—which is, as it 
were, matter converted into mind, spirit animating thoughts and feelings, 
embodied in reasoning.’ * * * e 

***The men who begin with speculation and end with facts, begin at 
the wrong end ; the firmest eaeiibe should be in the foundations; the em- 
bellishments should be made after the structure is completed.’ 

‘* * It is needless for us again to say that in science and the arts there is 
a dependence which is the source of their progression and importance. In 
a well organized country, power is always compound : Avibinsten could 
not have made machines which terrified the Roman soldiers without the as- 
sistance of good carpenters and good workers in metal.” 

‘* To love and be wise is not given to man” and love letters, 
we are sorry to think, are with more or less justice regarded as 
proverbially foolish. In Davy’s case this view would be alto- 
gether unjust. He erred but little in allowing his imagination 
to colour the beloved object with qualities she did not 3e88, 
for Mrs, Apreece appears to have been clever and captivating. 
His love letters are by no means foolish, they are, on the con- 
trary, philosophical. A vein of gallantry, compliment, and 
affection, runs through them once (at least we fancy 80,) 
but they are vastly learned, and analytical. Here are two examples 
written during a tour to Ireland in 1811. 

‘*Under such circumstances I might have been melancholy and listless, 
but thoughts and feelings, of which you are the source, and the consola- 
tions of science, have kept my mind cheerful and active. Ido not admit 
the truth of the lines of Anacreon, which may be translated,—‘ It is h 
to love, it is hard not to love, but the hardest of all is to be absent from the 
beloved object.’ I should rather say affection is necessary to the moral and 
intellectual being ;—when present, the beloved object is a constant source 
of happiness ; when absent, an eternal spring of hope. It would be easy 
to show metaphysically that this must be the case. Hope, as Hartley as 
shown (and the analysis of the passions is, perhaps, the only ony logical 
part of his book,) is reflected pleasure, ¢.¢., it bears the same relation to 
pleasure, that an idea bears to an impression, and consequently the object 
that has produced most pleasure must be remembered with most delight. 
I cannot describe to you the gratitude that I feel for the very happy days 
and hours I have passed in your society. Iam convinced with you, that 
pleasure is always useful to a well organized mind. You have refined 
many of my sentiments, given me more correct principles of taste, and 
raised very much my opinon of the standard of human excellence, by dis- 
playing a character which appeared more exalted the more it was studied. 

hope you will not think this acknowledgment of benefits obtrusive. 
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«J experience every kind of civility and attention from my np ery “a 
yet I sigh deeply for your —- You have given me a distaste for 
the common intercourse of the world; this is ‘some harm amongst all the 
I acknowledged in my last letter. There is a law of sensation, which 
may be called the law of continuity and contrast, of which you may read 
in in’s **Zoonomia.”” An example is—look long on a spot of pink and 
close your eyes, the impression will continue for some time, and will then 
be succeeded by green light. For some days after I quitted you I had the 
ink light in my eyes, and the rosy feelings in my heart, but now the green 
Tes and feelings—not of jealousy, but of regret—are come.” 
A wildly subdued delight characterizes his acceptance; but 
it rather condenses than expands his style. The notification is 
addressed to his brother the present Dr, Davy, editor of the vo- 


lume. 
“ March 1812. 

‘Many thanks for your last letter. I have been very miserable; the 
lady whom I love best of any human being, has been very ill. She is now 
well, and I am happy. 
“ Mrs. Apreece has consented to marry me, and when this event takes 
place, I 1 not envy kings, princes, or potentates. 
« Do not fall in love. It is very dangerous! 

« My case is a fortunate one. I do not believe there exists another being 

of such high intellectual powers, just views and refined taste, as | 
the object of my admiration. Iam, my dear brother, | 
‘* Ever most affectionately yours, H. Davy.” 


Before the honeymoon was half over, he could mingle medical | 
advice with his raptures. 





** Beechwood, April 22 1822. 

“My dear John—My wife desires her kind love to you. She will now 
for my sake have the kindest regard for you, and when she knows you, for | 
own sake. 
“T have hearl of some experiments you have made on the action of | 
igitalis and other poisons on yourself. I hope you will not indulge in 
trials of this kind. I cannot see any useful results that can arise from | 
them : it is in states of disease, and not of health, that they are to be used, | 


and you may injure your constitution, without gaining any important re- 
sult; besides, were I in your place, I should avoid being talked of for any- 
thing extraordinary of this kind, as you have already fame of a better kind, 
and the power of gaining fame of the noblest kind.” ad e e 
“T have every prospect of happiness in my new relations. A most ex- 
alted and charming intellectual woman, full of good feelings, refined taste, 
and having a mind stored with various knowledge. My usefulness will be 
her happiness, and her happiness my glory. 
“Tam, my dear Join, ever your most affectionate brother, 
“ H. Davy.” 
If these anticipations were not completely realized, it is difficult 
to perceive the precise kind of failure in Sir Humphry Davy’s case. 
It seems to have been thoughtlessness mingled of course with 
selfishness, on Lady Davy’s part, which led to domestic and 
household neglect. In 1823, he writes to his brother, on coming 
to London en gargon—“I find my house as usual, after the ar- 
rangements made by the mistress of it, without female servants ; 
but in this world we have to suffer and bear, and from Socrates 
down to humble mortals, domestic discomfort seems a sort of phi- 
hical fate.” The last two years of his life were chiefly passed | 
in, for the most part, solitary travel on the continent in search of 
that health which was never to come. His letters to his wife were 
frequent, frank, and affectionate; her letter in reply to his last 
dictation expressing his last wishes, was feeling and loving; but 
all which Dr. Davy intimates as to the actual infelicity of the 
union, seems confirmed by the close of a letter, written when Sir 
re | was about to return to England, from his first tour. 
“T still hope that I shall return freer than I once expected from para- 
lytic affection, and I do not despair of perfect reéstablishment. I think 
you will find me altered in many things—with a heart still alive to value 
and reply to kindness, and a disposition to recur to the brighter moments 
of my existence of fifteen years ago, and with a feeling that though a burnt 
out flame can never be rekindled, a smothered one may be. 
* God bless you! ; 
“ From your affectionate, H. Davy. 
“T hope it is a good omen that my paper by accident is couleur de rose.” 





FARLEY’S TWO YEARS IN SYRIA,* 
In 1856, Mr. Farley started for Syria as “chief accountant” of 
the Beyrout branch of the Ottoman Bank. For some time things 
went on so comfortably that he returned to carry out his family 
with the sanction of the London Directors; but on reaching Syria 
asecond time he found himself forestalled in the rooms he ex- 
to occupy. This matter, however, was arranged by the 
then chief pro. tem. ; but on the arrival of a Mr. P. Faleonnet as 
eats principal, he repudiated the arrangement. Mr. Farley, 
rgetful of the mot of Dundas touching resignations, threw up 
his post in a huff, and was taken at his word. The story of his 
— is presented at full length in an appendix of official 
ents illustrated by his commentaries; but both together 
rather glance at causes than explain them. Whether Mr. Farley 
might be too fluent, as in his book—or somewhat given to inter- 
ference with other departments—or a troublesome reformer with- 
out the power to carry out his reforms, and resist those who up- 
held them—or whether there was a formed design to get rid of him 
Without reason, we do not ascertain. The only clear thing, if 
Mr. Farley is correct, seems to be, that the Banking department 
of which Mr. Layard is now the head, is as ready to stifle 
inquiry into alleged injustice, as any of those higher depart- 
ments, which he himself so vigorously denounced when a member 
of the collective wisdom, 
However, Mr. Farley’s two years’ residence at Syria enabled 
m to compose his book; though it is hardly se solid and in- 
aming might be looked for. A banker at Races might, one 
would have thought, have painted some pictures of life at once 
hew, characteristic, and instructive as to Oriental men and minds, 
vellers in general make a good deal out of common bargain- 


* Two Years in Syria. By J. Lewis Farley, late Chief Accountant of the Ottos 
man Bank, Beyrout, Published by Gounduse ond Otley. 





ing. Even in Western Europe and settled America, shops, the 
manners of their occupants, and their modes of dealing, furnish 
frequent descriptions. How much more should we like to have 
heard of the effect of banking operations among the innocents 
of Syria. What did the humbler classes think of “a cheque”; 
did they exhibit any difficulty in understanding the question 
“* How will you take it?’ Was the “‘ Greek” equal to his pro- 
verbial reputation ? did the Levantine excel the Greek ? or, (as itis 
said, that civilized man thoroughly initiated in a hunter’s life, sur- 
passes the Red Indian,) is the acon settling in the East better 
than both? It would have been an amusing, nay an instructive 
chapter, in the arts of life, to know whether the esis of the 
Ottoman bank, could fairly hold their own against the numerous 
demanders of “ give,” or what sometimes turns out to be the 
same in effeet—“ discount.” It is even possible that the losses 
to which Mr, Farley alludes in his appendix, might less arise 
from a disregard of the regulations he would have established 
than from the superior craftmanship of the Philistines in the art 
of getting money. A description of the applicants and their 
applications to the branch bank at Beyrout would have formed a 
new and curious story. There is indeed a chapter on banking ; 
bat a large portion of it relates to roads, and the benefits that 
would follow from establishing a rival shop. The most practical 
part is that which describes a wife’s power over her property, and 
the method of making family investments in that quarter of the 
world—the whole of which investments Mr. Farley conceives 
would by and by come into deposit, with a proper bank, 

“In Syria there is a great deal of wealth, but very little capital. The 
insecurity of property, which existed for so many years under the Ottoman 
rule, and the total absence of any establishments in which money could 
be safely deposited, compelled the Syrians to invest their gains in the 
most valuable, and at the same time, the most portable articles. In conse- 
quence of this, a considerable proportion of the wealth of the place consists 
in jewels, and it is startling, when visiting at the private houses of the na- 
tive population, to see the quantity of diamonds and other precious stones 
worn by the females of the aay. _The head-dress is generally one mass 
of brilliants, and the long hair, braided with silk of the same colour, hangs 
over the shoulders loaded with gold ornaments and coins. 

‘The harem has always afforded a place of security; it is the sanctuary 
of the wife, and has ever been held sacred and invio able ; there is no in- 
stance of a pasha, or officer of any description, forcing his way into its hal- 
lowed precincts. No matter what political change may affect the husband, 
the pay of the wife is always secure; under all circumstances it re- 
mains her own; no is it in any way liable for her husband's debts, any 
more than the trust-property of a married woman in England secured under 
settlement. And this applies to all her property whatever, not only that which 
she possessed before marriage, but if her husband subsequently purchase 
lands or houses in her name, they belong to her absolutely, and no claim of 
any kind against the husband will reach them. The natives have ly 
availed themselves of this mode of investment for their savings, and thus, 
instead of being made use of in the ordinary way for the purposes of 
the accumulated wealth of centuries has been uselessly hoarded and diy 
from its proper function of reproduction, 

‘“‘ The Syrians have great faith in everything English; an Englishman's 
word is never doubted. When an Arab makes a promise, and desires to 
bind himself more solemnly than usual, he says, ‘1 promise, on the word of 
an Englishman.’ This confidence in the English and English institutions 
opens a wide field for commercial enterprise, and no undertaking wo 
more successful at the present moment than a well conducted and properly 
managed bank, The security thus'afforded would cause much of the hoarded 
wealth to find its way into the bank in the shape of deposits, and those de- 
posits, wisely and carefully applied for the encouragement of trade, would, 
while conducing to the prosperity of the country, add considerably to the 
profits of the establishment.” 

Instead of giving to the reader the special knowledge which 
Mr. Farley might have gathered during his Two Years in Syria, 
he tells of that which is common to everybody who visits the 
country, and sometimes of that which is common to everybody 
who reads about it. Five fluent, but as regards the journey su- 
perticial chapters, describe the mode of getting to Syria, and what 
may be seen en route; while, by way of a practical commence- 
ment, Mr. Farley takes a survey of Syrian history under the 
Arabs, and of Syrian commerce from the time of Tyre. So also 
we have an account of the Druses, and of that thoroughly worn- 
out subject a Turkish bath, besides many particulars conce 
the immediate country and travelling t h it; which coul 
have been got without going to Syria by reading former books of 
travels, an Murray’s and-book, which has unluckily forestalled 
Two Years in Syria in some respects. There are narratives of 
excursions taken by Mr. Farley, which deal rather in description 
than adventure, and descriptions of a glowing not to say a “‘ flow- 
ery” kind. The writer’s fluency also employs itself on historical 
reminiscences, about the Bible, the Saracens, the Crusades, and 
anything else that turns up in connection with the particular 


spot. 

The more informing portions of the volume relate to the climate, 
domestic management, prices, rent, &c. ; methods of living, in the 
sense of regimen and of amusing yourself. On all these points Mr, 
Farley expatiates with panegeyric, and in fact recommends the 
place as a residence for invalids during a large portion of the year, 
or as a settlement for people with moderate incomes who wish to live 
more en prince than they can manage to do in Western —— 
We dare say the representations are true as far as they go. 
lightful climate and neighbourhood—continuous novelty in the 
appearance and manners of the natives—pleasant excursions im 
the vieinity—Lebanon to withdraw to in the hot weather or for @ 
change—charming society and Serene ome. But we imagine 
there is another side to the question, The company of the Levan- 
tine ladies might become monotonous, even did manners permit of 
free association. The gentlemen are busy with affairs, and even 
if disengaged —_ become monotonous too. Neither might the 
climate agree with every one so well as with Mr. Farley. Turke 
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ish misrule would not be agreeable to many people, even if they 
had nerve and tongue to hector the Pasha, should he interfere ; 
and many things in manners as well as domestic occurrences 
might require a man to live a little en philosophe as well as much 
en prince—for instance glass windows are rare. However things 
are cheap ; and here is a specimen of house-rent. 

**T have succeeded in renting a very nicc, compact little house, prettily 
situated in the midst of clusters of mulberry-trees, close on the borders of 
the little desert. The air comes fresh across the sands, and the distance is 
only fifteen minutes from the Bank. On the ground-floor are the kitchens, 
servants’ rooms, and offices. There is good stabling. Ascending a rather 
long flight of steps you enter a small court-yard, into which open the three 
rooms composing the house. There are glass windows in these rooms—con- 
veniences that are quite a luxury here from their rareness, there being 
little necessity for such appliances, compared with the exigencies of most 
European climates. 

“The rent of this house unfurnished is two pounds per month; and I 
have been fortunate enough to secure it for two months, not requiring it any 
longer. I took it merely in consequence of having given up my rooms tem- 
ety to Mrs. M——, who, however, goes up to Beit-Miry in a few weeks. 

his house could be got for fifteen hundred piastres (12/. 10s.) per annum 
The windows of my sitting-room look out on a small Greek church, near the 
end of the garden; and those of my bed-room have a view of the sea and 
mountains beyond, so that as I lie in bed I can see the sun rise each morn- 
ning over Lebanon. 


Horses and horsekeep are also cheap, but it should be observed | 


that a steed is a necessity. You may hire a horse at the rate of 
two pounds ten shillings a month, and doubtless cheaper by 
the year. Our author, however, recommends a resident to buy a 
horse and keep a groom. 





** Since my arrival I have been riding a horse which I have had on hire 


from Peterlini. This is, perhaps, the least troublesome mode, as he feeds 
and keeps the horse in his own stables, sending it by his groom to you 
whenever it is required, and for which the entire charge is but three hun- 
dred piastres (2/. 10s.) per month. Ihave, however, lately succeeded in 
purchasing a_ beautiful little Arab, which I have christened Duroc; and, 
although in London, I have no doubt he would fetch sixty guineas, | 
bought him for twelve hundred piastres (10/.) The expense of his keep is 
from four to five piastres a day, which, with a hundred piastres per month 
wages to my Egyptian groom, stands me in altogether about two pounds per 
month. 

*“‘The most economical, and at the same time the most satisfactory way, 
for persons who intend making any stay in the country, will be to purchase 
a horse on their arrival, which they can do well at a sum ranging from 87. 
to 10/7. The expense of keeping him, and a groom, too, will not be more 
than about what I have mentioned—2/, a month; and on leaving Beyrout, 
the animal, with the good care and feeding he will have had, would sell for 
more than the cost. Besides, the groom is always at hand for any purpose 
you may require, and will serve as guide or servant in any of the many ex- 
cursions that may be made through the country, the only additional ex- 

ense on such occasions being the hire of his horse, which can be obtained 
for ten epoey aday. Should the groom reside out of the house, and con- 
sequently find his own food, he should be paid in addition two piastres per 
day or sixty piastres (10s.) per month.” 

There is a good deal more information of a similar kind, with 
sketches of society at Beyrout, and some useful hints for making 
the journey thither. 


he would have made a better book ; but it would have been much 
shorter. 


THE LAIRD OF NORLAW—MR. FARRAR’S ERIC. 
Hapriiy the author of ‘ Margaret Maitland” is again upon her 
old ground in The Laird of Norlaw. Scottish character and 
Scottish manners are the topics of her theme, with a racy 
blending of Scottish fecling in its old and its modern forms. 


which incident the story opens, the mother of an extremely an- 


in herself the feudal family pride of an ancient chief, with the 
religious faith of a covenanter, the rusticity of a straightened 
Scotch farmer’s wife of a generation or two ago, and owing to her 
remote and isolated position, an utter ignorance of the living 
world; while a national sagacity and resolution dominate over 
all. Her eldest son, Huntley, has at the bottom, some of his 
mother’s pride of family and of landed substance. But that 
social atmosphere, which reaches almost as far as the air itself, 
has shown him the necessity of burying his feelings in his own 
breast, so as not to interfere with the worldly struggle he 
sees before him. Patrick, the second son, is intuitively a * prac- 
tical man.” Although scarcely knowing anything by experience 
beyond his native district near the Tweed, the newspapers he 
has seen and their reports of steam-boats, of the railway experi- 
ment just begun, and of the other wonders connected with the 
mighty changes steam was even then working, haye given him 
light. He has a conviction that the family dreams are of the 
past, and must be thrown aside by a man who has his bread to 
win and his way to make. The youngest and favourite son, 
Cosmo, is a loftier likeness of his father. A poetical spirit ele- 
vates and refincs the good-natured but weak and somewhat self- 
ish character of the sire—selfish that is in no coarse and vulgar 
way. He merely pursued his own inclinations and neglected his 
family interests; and the world saw him as his eldest son saw 
him. 

“Young as Huntley was, he looked with eyes full of love and pity upon 
this boy, who inherited more from his father than his name. Iuntley had 


Had Mr. Farley condensed his descriptive | 
style, and confined himself to the results of his own experience, | 


been brought up in all the natural love and reverence of a well-ordered | 


family; he knew there was weakness in his father’s character, beautiful, 
lovable, tender weakness, for which, somehow, people only seem to like him 
better. He had not permitted himself to see yet what harm and selfish un- 
consciousness of others that graceful temperament had hidden.” 
* The Laird of Norlaw; a Scottish Story. By the Author of “‘ Margaret Mait- 
lan1,” “ Lilliesleaf,” &c. In three volumes. Published by Hurst and Blackett. 
Fric, or Little by Little; a Tale of Roslyn School. “By Frederic W. Farrar, 


Fciiow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Published by Black, Edinburgh. 





* j PW . ’ ° | toreion to all his previous rhte 
Mrs. Elphinstone of Norlaw, is, on her husband’s death, with | truth, foreign to all his previous thoughts. 
| it, leoking at hin w 


cient and extremely reduced house of three sons. She combines | 


son ache Ao. ice no 

The story of the novel is of course the career of these three 
sons. Huntley emigrates to Australia, determined to acquire 
means to discharge the encumbrances on the land of Norlaw. “Pa. 
trick, throwing aside the notions of Scotch gentility, resolves to 
become an engineer, and begins by studying the mechanical part 
asa workman. Cosmo devotes himself to discovering a first loye 
of his father’s, whose memory though she jilted him was green to 
the last, and her name uttered in his dying moments. ‘This de- 
votion does not altogether originate in romance—though there is 
what is called a romance connected with it, and which shaded 
his mother’s lite. The validity of a will and the succession to an 
estate depend upon discovering “ Mary of Melmar” or proving 
her death. 

With the separation of the family consequent upon these re- 
solves the interest of the story will probably begin for the cirey- 
lating-library reader. In a critical sense, the introductory nar. 
rative and scenery possess the most quiet attraction. They haye 
not indeed the movement, variety of persons and incidents, or the 
surprises of the latter and larger section. But these things rather 
partake of the character of the general novel in their conception, 
though possessing freshness from the style of the author, Her 
original observation and minute lifelike painting mingled with 
reflections appear more distinctly in the scenes at Norlaw, A 
part of the owner’s deathbed will serve as an instance, 

*‘ The three sons of the house were in the rooom watching with their mo- 
ther. Huntley, who could scarcely keep still even in the awe of this shadow 
of death, stood by the front window, often drawing close to the bed, but un- 
able to continue there. The second, who was his mother’s son, a healthful, 
ruddy, practical lad, kept on the opposite side of the bed, ready to help his 
mother in moving the patient. And at the foot, concealed by the curtains, 
a delicate boy of fifteen, with his face buried in his hands, sat upon an old 
square ottoman, observing nothing. This was Cosmo, the youngest and 
favourite, the only one of his children who really resembled Norlaw, 

‘‘ The caprice of change was strong upon the dying man ; he wanted his 
position altered twenty times in half an hour. He had not anything much 
to say, yet he was hard to please for the manner of saying it; and longed, 
half in a human and teader yearning for remembrance, and half with the 
weakness of his character, that his children should never forget these last 
words of his, nor the cireumstances of his dying. He was a good man, but 
he carried the defects of his personality with him to the very door of heaven, 
When, at last, the pillows were arranged round him, so as to raise him on 
his bed in the attitude he wished, he called his children, in his trembling 
voice. Huntley came forward from the window, with a swelling heart, 
scarcely able to keep down the tears of his first grief. Patrick stood by the 
bedside, holding down his head, with a stubborn composure—and Cosmo, 
stealing forward, threw himself on his knees and hid his sobbing in the 
coverlid. They were all on one side, and on the other stood the mother, the 
care on her brow blanching into conviction, and all her tremulous anxiety 
calmed with a determination not to disturb this last scenc. It was the last, 
Hope could not stand before the look of death upon that face. 

‘“* * My sons,’ said Norlaw, ‘I am just dying; but I know where I am in 
this strait, trusting in my Saviour. You'll remember I said this, when I’m 
gone. 

‘There was a pause. Cosmo sobbed aloud in the silence, clinging to the 
coverlid, and Huntley’s breast heaved high with a tumultuous motion—but 
there was not a word said to break the monologue of the father, who was 


|} going away. 


*** And now you'll have no father to guide you further,’ he continued, 
with a strange pity for them in his voice, ‘There's your mother, at my side 
—as true a wife and as faithful, as ever a man had for a blessi: Boys, I 
leave your mother for her jointure the love you've had for me. Let her 
have it all—all—make amends to her. Martha, I’ve not been the man I 
might have been to you.’ 

“These last words were spoken in a tone of sudden compunction, strangely 
unlike the almost formal dignity of the first part of his address, and he 
turned hi her, with a startled apprehension of this 

She could not have spoken, to 
his hand between hers, with a low groan, and held 
The self-aceusation was 
», and to return to the 





us eager, Gy ing eyes to 


1. 
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She to 
ith a pitiful, appealing face. 
like an injury to her, and he was persuaded to feel it s 
current of his thoughts. 

‘Let your mother be your counseller; she has ever been mine,’ he said 
once more, with his sad, dying dignity. ‘I say nothing about your plans, 
because plans are ill adjuncts to a deathbed ; but you'll do your best, every 
one, and keep your name without blemish, and fear God and honour your 


k 
mother. If I were tospeak for atwelvemonth I could not tind more to say,’ 
** Again a pause; but this time, besi: 


save his life. 


les the sobs of Cosmo, Patrick's tears 
were dropping, like heavy drops of rain, upon the side of the bed, and 
Huntley crushed the curtain in his hand to support himself, and only stayed 
here quite against his nature by strong compulsion of his will. Whether he 
deserved it or not, this man’s fortune, all his life, had been to be loved.” 





Mr. Farrar’s Evic, or Little by Little, must be considered 
under two aspects ; as a tale of schoolboy life, and as a species of 
philosophical novel. In the first point of view, it is a work of 
great power and ability. The incidents are varied and well 
planned to carry out the scheme of the tale; the characters are 
numerous, and ecouceived with truth as well as embodied with 
great vraisemblance ; the style has a nervous vigour, and runs 
through many varieties of feeling varying with cach, There are 
too, real flesh-and-blood characteristics pervading the whole that 
are rarely met with in fiction, The exception to these remarks 1s 
the termination ; which has apparently been contrived to produce 
a powerful pathetic effect, rather than to harmonize with the na- 
ture of the elements. This exception, however, only extends 
to the plan. The execution is as truthfully exhibited as the pre- 
ceding narrative. It might probably be critically objected that 
the boys talk a shade too little like boys. But to us this isa 
merit. A whole volume of namby-pamby is extremely objection- 
able. 

The philosophy of the ‘ Tale of Roslyn School” breaks down. 
The object of Mr. Farrar is to illustrate by example the moral 
dangers attendant upon the temptations, boyish brutalities, and 
other evils of schools. Eric Williams, the son of a civil servant 
of the East India Company is sent to England for his health, and 
brought up, while a little child by his aunt ; and we may say 2 
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arenthesis that the character of Eric and the whole family is | 


very pleasingly painted. As the boy approaches his teens he is 
sent to Roslyn School, and the seeds of his destruction sown, 
His quick passionate temper is not improved by the persecutions 
of a big brutal boy; his under-master misconecives him and mis- 
trusts his truth ; his reputation is assailed by the arts of an enemy 
though in the end without effect. These things injure his cha- 
racter, but they stimulate his exertions. When by one means 
or another they pass away, Eric’s spirit, frankness, and other 
ood qualities make themselves felt, and he becomes not only 
regarded, but popular. This popularity tells upon the great de- 
fects of his character vanity and weakness. His studies are first 
made subordinate to regular play and pleasure parties; finally 
neglected, as much as school regulations will permit for the sake 
of forbidden treats. Like school boys sinee the world began he 
breaks bounds ; induced by the persuatious or the sncers of boys 
every way inferior to himself, he smokes, he tipples, he gets out 
at night to frequent a public house ; he joins a party to steal an 
unpopular under-master’s pigeons ; and in short so misconducts 
himself as to become a lost youth in the sense of this world. 
Now every advantage being given to Mr. Farrar, and the 
story being taken as he tells it to us, it is not the school that 
produces Erie’s fall; but his own weakness, Other boys with 
similar external temptations, either do not yield to them at all, 





or in a less degree, or they dv not produce the same ill effeets upon | 


their character ; while none of them have the same advantages as 
Eric. He has been tenderly and piously brought up; family re- 
miniscences recalling to virtue, haunt him; he has a friend at 
school who persists in the right path without Erie’s stimulants— 
for Russellis an orphan. Evic too has acquaintances who by silence 
or intimation condemn his baekslidings, He has still more in- 
fluential friends. Dr. Rowlands the head master does all he ean 
for him; his immediate master, Mr. Rose, exerts himscli with 
what ought to be great Mr. Gordon who onee doubted 
his truth acknowledges he was wrong in his suspicion, The 
stimulus of events is not wanting to set him or keep him right. 
He distinguishes himseli by saving a friend’s life under circum- 
stances of great courage and self-devotion. Nay, a death bed and 
a dying example is set before him; yet the only excuse that can 
possibly be urged for him is that the final catastrophe is partly 
rought about by ill-luck. It argues much for Mr. Farrar’s 
power that spite of his heroc’s persistent weakness the reader’s in- 
terest in him is sustained to the end. 

Although Mr. Farrar has wrote a long story about schools, to 
exemplify an exception, hi 
the philosophy of the case, and presents it in aletter from Mr. 
Rose, when Eric doubts whether his little brother Vernon should 
accompany him to school. 

“The postscript about Vernon suggested a thought that had been often in 
his [Eric's] mind. He could not but shudder in himself, when he thought 
of that bright little brother his being initiated in the mvsteries of evil 
which he himself had learnt, and sinking 
f 





er effect ; 


» himself into slow degeneracy 





of heart and life. It often purzled and perplexed him, and at last he deter- 
mined to open his heart, partially at least, ina letter to Mr. Rose. The 
master fully understood his doubts, and wrote him the following rey ly 


* My dear Eric—I have just 1 
and I think that it does y 
opinion. 


cived your letter about your brother Vernon, 
nour. I will briefiy give you my own 











“You mean, no ubt, thet. from vour own exye rience, you fear that 
Vernon will hear at school mar y things which will shock his modesty, and 
much language which is evil | blasphemous; you fear that he will meet 
with many bad examples, | rn to look on God and godliness in a way 
far different from that to. h he has been accustomed athome. You fear 
in short, that he m pass through the same painful temptations to which 
you have yourself | | to which, perhaps, you have even suec- 
cumbed. ‘ 

“Well, Eric, thi . Yet, knowing this, I say, by all means let 
Vernon come to Roslyn. ‘The innocence of mere ignorance is a] thing ; 
it cannot, under any cit { ea, be per nt, nor is it at all valu 
as a foundation of ch . The tru ration for life, the true basis 
ofa m inly characte s net to have been ignorant of evil, but to have 
known it and avoided it; y have been tered from temptation, but 
to have passed through it veree it by God's help. Many have 
drawn exaggerated pictur the lowne public school morality; th 
best answer is to poi d and splendid men that have been trained 
in public schools, and wi no opportunity of returning to them with 
affection. It is quite possible to be #w the little world of school-life, and yet 
notefit. The ruin of hi uls can never be achieved by enemies from 
without, unless they | titors fre vithin. Remember our lost 
fric nd; th p euliar tr i his pi tv w used by the circumstan 
under which he was placed. He often told me before his last hour, that } 
rejoiced to have been at Roslyn: that he had experienced there much real 
h ippiness, and deriv in every way lasting ! 

It might bi supposed from a pa-sage in this extract that the 


uses of j ublie as compared with pri- 
But such does not appear to be the case. Indeed 
he attributes part i¢ ill effeets of Ro lyn school to the want of 
the monitorial system. It scems needless to say that Mr. Farrar 
isclaims a wish to identify Roslyn School with any particular 
establishment, : 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
The publishers’ tide during the week has slackened somewhat, com- 
pared with its late flood. The most curious point about the new arrivals 
1s the number of po summer or the equinoxes is the usual time 
for songsters, Whetl h so many announcements of forthcoming 
works of substance, and the prospect of Parliament and mayhap stormy 
Politics looming beyond, we may be able to give all these bards the full 
attention they doubtless look for, is questionable. It will therefore be 
as well to convey a gencral impression while we can; and first of the 
tragedy. As history, the mere death of Codrus wants dramatic action ; 
and such is the case with Mr. Richard Neal’s drama on the j 
The additions to the} istory do not remove this essential defect. 


Writer is aiming at th 
vate schools. 
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has a distinct and true perception of 


consists of narrative and description thrown into the form of dialogue. 
The miscellaneous poems that follow contain occasional stazas of en- 
thusiasm with something both of sound and flow. 

The other three books of poetry by Ada Trevanion, Henry Cecil, and the 
collection called ‘ Ionica,’” have a family resemblance to each other. 
Tennyson in his shorter poems, and that elegant drawingroom style of 
which Mrs. Hemans was the best exemplar, seem to have been the 
models of each writer; though differences of personal character, sex, and 
perhaps age, have influenced the subjects and treatment of particular 
poems. Elegance of thought and style, poetical feeling and poetical 
imagery will be found in all; but nothing very new im theme or manner. 
The writers rather echo the existent in art, than look round them to 
desery what novelty nature is producing. 

Books. 

Letters written during the Siege of Dethi. By 1. WU. Greathed, Esq., late of 
the Bengal Civil Service, Commissioner and Political Ageut of Delhi, Edited 
by his Widow, 

The Afternoon of Unmarried Life. By the Author of * Morning Clouds.” 

Sketches of Algeria during the Kabyle War, By Hugh Mulleneux Walmsley, 
Se mel, Imperial Ottoman Army, Author of ** Journal of a Bushi- 

uzouh, 

The Laird of Norlaw. A Scottish Story. 
land.” In three volumes, 

Codrus, King of Athens; a Tragedy ; 
Neal. 

Poems, 

Poems, 


loni 


By the Author of ** Margaret Mait- 





and Miscellaneous Poems. By Riehard 
By Ada Trevanion, 
By Henry Cecil, 


The Nature and Purpose of God as Revealed in the Apocalypse, Part 
Third.—This strange book of very often forcible language, and singular 
arguments and thoughts, closes with the present part; and indeed it was 
time. ‘The writer has got to the end of his interpretation; and were he 
to go further he would have to turn prophet himself, and prophecy upon 
prophecy. According to the writer's view the thousand years durin 
which the dragon was to be bound, terminated “in so far as England 
was concern d, in 1827.”’ Hut though loosent d, he Was no longer the 
dragon he had been, before he was “laid hold on.” Tle was obliged to 
put on a semblance to an angel of light. He strove to enlist this country 
in the cause of darkness, by tempting us to do evil that good might come, 
by calling in persecution to aid (as we imagine) the cause of truth, 

* Such enactments as the Test Act and the Catholic Disabilities Act, in- 
tended to deprive the alleged enemies of truth of all political and legislative 
influence, equally enslaved the spirit of truth itself, and placed the institu- 
tions of the nation to that extent under the domination of the spirit of the 
dragon, 

** But the hour of deliverance was to come, and the seven Spirits of the 
Lamb would then go forth to regenerate, and finally perfect, the institutions 
of Britain. In this they would be opposed step by step by the dragon, who 
was then to be loosed fora little season. In opposition to the Spirit of 
Christ, the dragon appeared as the political defender of truth, even. the 
truth established by act of Parliament, and also as the political opponent of 
that very system of error and apostacy which he himself gave existence to 
by opening the bottomless pit. He fought the battle of political, religious, 
and commercial monopoly, against the spirit of freedom, with » pertinacity 
and obstinacy that betokened his sense of the, to him, absolutely destructive 
character of the measures he so strenuously and uncompromisingly resisted, 
In succession he was defeated on every point, the Test and Corporation Acts 


neipation was granted, the Reform Bill was 
i * . . 


were repealed, Catholic Em 
lished within the British dominions, 
** From thence, the year 1828, the Spirit of the Lamb began to prevail 
over the dragon’; and, to the extent He so prevailed, the beast having 
two horns like a lamb became the national embodiment of that Spirit that 
had lived and reigned in the individual tabernacles exclusively during the 


passed, and slavery was ab 


thousand years.’ 
This is followed by a brief conclusion in which though particular sen- 
As well 


tences may be clear, the general meaning is rather adumbrated. 
as we can make out it relates to the millennium, and the reign of the 
Saints on earth. 

Curiosities of Science. -A Book for Old and Young. By John Timbs, 
F.S.A. Author of “ Things not Generally Known.”’—The varied scientific 





ling of Mr. Timbs for these thirty years past, in reference to his 
well-known Annual, the “ Year-Book of Facts,”’ has led to the produce 
tion of the present publication. It is a remarkable book; and such as 
no sudden incustry could have produced, from the great extent of sub- 
jects embraced in the volume, and the variety of sources from which 
the materials are drawn. Every page contains some wonder connected 
with physical phenomena, or with matters, which though also physical 
phenomena, do not, popularly speaking, come under that head; as astro- 
nomy, geology, paicontology. Neither are the contents of the Curiosities 
of Science limited to isolated facts. There is, for example, an historical 
sketch of the electric tel graph, and a description of the manufacture 


of Lord Rosse’s telescope. It is a capital little book for a present at 
Christmas, or any other time; and, unless we are much mistaken, will 
be the most popular of Mr. Timbs’s popular compilations. 


The Model Speaker. A Guide to French Conversation, By C. 
Prospére Bahin. Author of “ a Table of French Verbs.” —A useful book 

furnishing a copious vocabulary, accompanied by phrases in question 
and answer on an infinite number of common things, This limited end, 
however, is not the purp of the author, M. Prospére Bahin designs 
the volume as the ground work of a series of varied exercises, to be 
carried out by the pupil and the teacher, The pupil is thoroughly to 
master the questions and answers of the ‘‘ model lesson.” The phrases 
of this lesson are then to be applied to a kindred subject; as for example 
if the model deals with a desk, the master will proceed to converse with 
his pupil about a dressing case, and soon throughout many subjects ; the 
teacher extending and varying his questions, aecording to the progress 

| capacity of his pupils. 





Several cheap novels, belonging forthe most part to verious “ Li- 


braries,” are before us. Of their claim to novelty it is not always 


| easy to speak positively on account of the number of American stories 


republished in this country, or reprinted from the almost infinite number 
of cheap periodical publications. ‘To the purchaser this is of no moment; 
for, unless critical in his taste, he gets plenty for his eighteenpence or 
two shillings. But when time and space are both urgent elements wii 

the critic, it is useless to bestow much of either upon books whose lite- 
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rary interest consists in their belonging to ‘the last new novelty.” It 
must suffice to furnish some idea of the five following tales. 

The Chancellor’s Chaplain, by the Reverend Erskine Neale, is written 
to exhibit the sufferings of a poor curate in particular, and of clergymen 
im general from the avaricious and worldly. It is not the best of Mr. 
Neale’s works; his instances being somewhat extreme, and his peculiar 
manner is not so effective as we have found it formerly; but the tale 
exhibits the author’s knowledge of the world, his power of painting cha- 
racter, and that peculiarly ¢e//ing mode of describing or narrating, which 
marks a certain class of divines. There is no note of previous publica- 
tion; nor do we remember having seen or heard of the book before. 

The English Governess, by Rachael M‘Crindell, also appears to be new. 
The story is properly not the adventures of a governess as such, for 
though the heroine fills the position of ‘English Governess” for the 
greater part of the book, the interest turns upon the loves and fortunes 
of two sisters, who are compelled to “ go out,” through the second mar- 
riage of their mother, and the frauds and misconduct of their father-in- 
law, whose persecution only ceases with his life. Part of the scene is 
laid in Spain, and furnishes an opportunity for the introduction of Span- 
ish manners and landscapes. The governing incidents of the story are 


not very like life, and they do not gain an appearance of reality from the 
mode of telling them. 
Sham ! by Hain Friswell, is a reprint from some serial. It is a mo- 


dern tale of ludicrous adventure, and broad absurdity or caricature. The 
writer writes a good deal too much ; but there is dash and humour in 
him—a flatterer might add satire. 

True to the Last is a long-winded American story, in which action is 
subordinated to talk and description. It is seemingly a reprint from the 
American edition; and beyond all doubt gives enough for money. 

Emma De Lissau, a tale illustrative of Jewish character and manners, 
is avowedly a new edition. 

The Chancellor’s Chaplain : or Self Sacrifice. 
Daughter,” &c. 

The English Governess. A Tale of Real Life. 
thoress of “* The School-girl in France.” 

Sham! A Novel. Written in earnest. By Hain Friswell, Author of * Dia- 
monds and Spades,” &c, 

True to the Last; or Alone on a Wide, Wide Sea. 
“I've Been Thinking,” &c. 

Emma de Lissau, A Narrative of Striking Vicissitudes and Peculiar Trials. 
With Notes, illustrative of the Manners and Customs of the Jews. By the 
Author of “* Sophia de Lissau,” &c. New edition. 

ALMANACKS. 
If all other signs were wanting of the fast waning year, the nature of 
ublications would indicate the season, especially Almanacks for 1859. 

the three arrivals Punch’s beyond all question takes the lead. It is a 
difficult thing to keep on doing the same thing, year after year, and yet 
do it well and freshly ; but Punch has done more. Besides the usual 
matter—prose tales, sketches, and snatches of verse on the facts and 
follies of the twelvemonth passing away, he has intoduced a novel fea- 
ture—specimens of a new translation of Horace for Ladies. Of which 
we quote a short sample. 

* Oar. I. 5. 


“ * Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa.’ 
‘6 With what handsome swell who serves the Queen 
Are you flirting, widow, now, 
And for whom does the fragrant bandoline 
Hold down those braids of glossy sheen 
Beside that ivory brow? 
With whom do you sit in the pleasant gloom 
Of your crimson opera-box— 
For whom by your side is there always room, 
And a look of vexation you assume 
When some other dandy knocks ? 
Poor young officer, faultless swell, 
Lad with embroidered shirt, 
One of these days you’ll know too well 
That it ’s a most unpleasant sell 
To be spoons on that heartless flirt. 
Hangs in my hall a hat, once gay, 
Which I had not worn a rae 
When I ran in the rain to buy a bouquet, 
That, as soon as I ’d gone, she — away 
To Brooks of the Onety-Oneth.” 
The other two require scant note. Cassell’s is remarkable for the 
guantity of matter and number of cuts given for a very low price. The 
testant Dissenters’, as usual, furnishes the kind of information appro- 
iate to its title, as well as a summary of the facts of the year likely to 
interest its readers. 

Punch's Pocket-Book for 1859; containing ruled pages for Cash Accounts and 
Memoranda for every day in the year, an Almanack, and a variety of useful 
business information. The Illustrations by John Leech and John Tenniel. 

Cassell’s Illustrated Almanack for 1859. 

The Protestant Dissenters’ Almanack and Political Annual for the year 1859. 


By the Author of the “ Bishop's 


By Rachael M‘Crindell, Au- 


By A. Roc, Author of 











BIRTHS, 
. On the 18th September, at Gowhatti, in Assam, the Lady of Lieutenant W. A. 
len, of a son. 

On the Ist October, at Indore, Central India, the Wife of Frederick John Helbut, 

-, Sth Madras Light Cavalry, of a son. 
the 26th October, at Alexandria, Egypt, the Lady of Viscount A. Patrachi, 
of a daughter. 

On the 28th, at Chilton Canteloe, Somerset, the Wife of the Rev. George James 
Blomfield, of a son. 

On the 3d November, at Wilton Street, Belgrave Square, the Hon. Mrs. Rowland 
Winn, of a daughter. 

On the 4th, at Stewart’s Hotel, Belgravia, the Countess de Lalaing, of a son. 

On the 4th, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, the Wife of Cuthbert G. Ellison, Esq., Sti- 

Magistrate, of a daughter. 
On the 5th, at Cefn, St. Asaph, N.W., the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Williams 
Wynn, of a daughter. 
the 6th, at St. Petersburgh Place, Bayswater, the Wife of the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Nelson, N.Z., of a son, stillborn. 
MARRIAGES, 

On the 7th September, at the Cathedral, Graham’s Town, South Africa, Herbert 
Longlands, Esq., B.A., Balliol College, Oxford, eldest son of the Rev. W. D. Long- 
lands, Rector of Gerrans, Cornwall, to Janet Isabella Suffield Campbell, eldest 
daughter of the Campbell of Barbreck, and granddaughter of the late Major-General 
Charles Colin Campbell, Govenor of Newfoundland. 

On the 2d November, at Melville House, Thomas R. B. Cartwright, Esq., son of 
the late Sir Thomas Cartwright, G.C.H., of Aynho, Northamptonshire, to 

J. Leslie Melville, eldest daughter of the Earl of Leven and Melville. 

On the 6th, at St. Michael’s, Chester Square, Mowbray Morris, Esq., barrister- 

at-law, to Emily, youngest daughter of the late W. F. A. Delane, Esq. 





—_—_—.., 
DEATHS. 

On the 26th October, at Everton, Liverpool, Justina Elinor, widow of the lat 
Rey. Withers Ewbank, daughter of the late Hon. Sir George Cooper, and Grand. 
daughter of Colonel Lloyd, of Dale Castle and Mabus. A 

On the 18th September, at Allahavad, Lieutenant George Septimus Bradford 
Bengal Army, youngest son of Major-General Bradford, C.B., commanding Meerut 
Division, Bengal. 

On the 24 November, at Cheltenham, Joseph Allen, Esq., formerly of the India 
House, eldest son of the late Richard Allen, Esq., M.D., of London; in his Tist 


year, 

On the 4th, the Lady Frances Julia Maynard, wife of Colonel the Hon. Charles 
Henry Maynard, only son of Viscount Maynard, Lord-Lieutenaut of the county of 
Essex. Her Ladyshipdied at Shern Hall, Walthamstow, on the anniversary of her 
birthday, deeply lamented. Lady Frances was born on the 4th of November, 189] 
and was the youngest child of James, Baron Glenlyon, by Lady Emily Perey fifth 
daughter of Hugh. second Duke of Northumberland, and was youngest sister of the 
present Duke of Atholl. 

On the 3d, at Avignow,”after a few days’ illness, to the inexpressible grief and ir. 
reparable loss of those who survive her, Harriet, the dearly loved wife of John 
Stuart Mill, late of the East India House. 

On the 4th, suddenly, at Bath, of apoplexy, Isabella Clara, wife of Lieutenant. 
General Pottle, C.B. ; in her 44th year. 

On the 4th, at his residence, Kentish Town, the Rev. Edward Chaplin, M.A, 
many years Reader to the Hon. Society of Gray’s Inn; in his 88th year, , 

On the Sth, at Beachborough, Kent, Edward Drake Brockman, Esq.,a Magis. 
trate and Deputy-Lieutenant for the county of Kent and late Member for the bo- 
rough of Hythe ; in his 65th year. 

On the 6th, at Folkestone, Stanley Lees Giffard, Esq., LL.D., barrister-at-law; 
in his 71st year. 

On the 7th, suddenly, of apoplexy, Thomas Wm. Booker Blakemore, Esq., of the 
Leys, Herefordshire, and of Velinara, Glamorganshire, M.P. for the county of 
Hereford ; in his 57th year. 

On the 7th, at his residence, Upper Harley Street, John William Latham, M.D, 

On the 8th, at Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, the Very Rev. George Peacock, Dean of 
Ely. 

On the 8th, at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the Countess Dowager, of Clonmell. 

On the &th, at Sherborne House, Sherborne, Dorset, Letita Margaret Macready, 
sister of W. C. Macready, Esq. ; in her 64th year. 

On the 8th inst. Arthur Frederick Fitz Roy, the only and beloved son of the 
Right Hon. Henry and Mrs. Fitz Roy; in his 15th year. 

Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 9. 

War Orricr, Pall Mall, November 9—Caralry—2d Regiment of Drag. Guards— 
E. Metcalfe, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Renshaw, promoted in 13th 
Light Drags. 

th Light Drags.—The first Christian name of Cornet Doherty is Daniel, and not 
David, as previously stated. 

9th Light Drags.—H. A. Bushman, Cent. to be Cornet, without purchase, in sue- 
cession to Lieut. F. R. C. Grant, promoted in 5th Light Drags. 

Mititary Train—Capt. G. P. Blake, from the 100th Foot, to be Capt. vice Swift 
who exchanges. 

Royal Artillery—Quartermaster-Serg. W. Lloyd, to be Quartermaster, vice 
Clark, retired upon half-pay. The commissions of the undermentioned Paymasters 
of the Royal Artillery and Royal Engi s to be antedated to Sept. 1, 1858—viz. : 
Paymaster J. Sargent; Paymaster C. Wilkinson ; Paymaster E. Gibbs. 

Infantry—Grenadier Guards—William A. F. Viscount Uffington, to be Ensign 
and Lieut. by purchase, vice D, Loftus, who retires. 

Coldstream Guards—Major and Brevet-Col. Lord F. Paulet to be Lieut.-Col, 
without purchase, vice Brevet-Col. the Hon. G. F. Upton, promoted to the rank of 
Major-Gen. ; Capt. and Lieut.-Col. and Brevet-Col. S. Percival to be Major, without 
purchase, vice Paulet; Lieut. and Capt. and Brevet-Major H. —- to be Capt, 
and Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Perceval ; Ensign and Lieut. H. J. B. Lane 
to be Lieut. and Capt. without pucrhase, vice Armytage. 

Scots Fusilier Guards—F. Ouvry, Esq. to be solicitor, viee Welmer, deceased. 

4th Regt. of Foot—L. Maclaine, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Middleton, 

romoted, 
. 5th Foot>The second Christian name of Ensign Troup is Igglesden. 

9th Foot—Lieut. O. Cox, from the Royal Limerick unty Militia, to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Jeffares, promoted. 

10th Foot—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. M. G. Sparks to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, 
vice Brevet-Col. J. 8. Cotton, promoted to the rank of Major-Gen.; Brevet.-Major 
S. F. C. Annesley to be Major, without purchase, vice Sparks; Lieut. T. C. Robert- 
son to be Capt. without purchase, vice Annesley ; Ensign J. Rudge to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Robertson; Lieut. J. B. Marston,from lst King’s Own 
Stafford Militia, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Betson, promoted. 

llth Foot—Lieut. W. 8. Dickenson from 29th Foot, to be Capt. without pur- 
chase, vice Tighe, appointed to the 58th Foot; J. Boyce, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Arthur, promoted. 

13th Foot—G. Kemmis, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Yardley, pro- 
moted. 

16th Foot—Lieut. J. H. Crosse, from the 58th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice Ferris, appointed to the 29th Foot. 

17th Foot—The promotion of Ensign J. W. Hussey, from the 39th Foot, as 
stated in the ‘* Gazette ” of the 10th of Sept. 1858, has been cancelled, 

22d Foot—J. D. C. Thomas, Gent. to be E.sign, by purchase, vice Wilson, pro- 





moted. 

23d Foot—J. F. Sparrow, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Gerard, pro- 
moted. 

25th Foot—E. H. P. Vivian, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Stubbs, pro- 
moted. 

27th Foot—F. Coffey, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Clay, promoted, 

29th Foot—Capt. E. H. Westropp to be Major, without purchase, vice Brevet- 
Col. Sir E. Lugard, promoted to the rank of Major-Gen. ; Capt. G. A. Ferris, 
from the 16th Foot, to be Capt. vice Westropp ; Ensign G. E, Fursdon to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Dickinson, promoted in 11th Foot. : 

31st Foot—A. C. Gow, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice James, promoted in 
the 18th Foot. 

32d Foot—Lieut. R. T. Knox to be Capt. without purchase, vice Clapcott, pro- 
moted; Ensign C. G. Stanley to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Knox ; Ensign 
C. H. Trueman, from the 47th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Stanley. 

35th Foot—Lieut. R. C. Lee, to be Capt. without purchase, vice Elkington, dec.; 
Ensign and Adjt. R. H. Ross to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Lee. 

7th Foot—Capt. H. M. Sall to be Major, without purchase, vice Brevet-Col. 

Dames, promoted to the rank of Major-Gen. ; Lieut. G. W. Savage to be Capt. 
without purchase, vice Sall; Ensign F.C. Forbes to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Savage. 

38th Foot—Ensign J. P. Boyd to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Wardlaw, who re- 
tires ; J. B. Brady, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Byron, promoted in llth 
Foo 


t. 

42d Foot—A. F. Kidston, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Ceely, promoted. 

44th Foot—Assist.-Surg. E. G. M‘Dowell, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice J. Johnson, dismissed the service by the sentence of a General Court Martial. 

50th Foot—T. H. Fernley, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Edge, pro- 
moted in 11th Foot. 

5lst Foot—J. V. Nugent, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Tompson, pro- 
moted. _ 

52d Foot—Lieut. J. C. W. Lever, from the Royal Sussex Light Infantry Militia, 
to be Ensign, without purchase, in succession to Lieut. Stopford, promoted. 

54th Foot—Ensign W. P. Hodnett, from the Ceylon Rifle Regiment, to be Ensign, 
vice Fawcett, appointed to the 33d Foot. 

55th Foot—F. H. Tate, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase. 

58th Foot—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. C. Bridge to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, 
vice Brevet-Col. R. H. Wynyard, promoted to the rank of Major-Gen. ; Brevet- 
Lieut.-Col. A. H. Russell to be Major, without purchase, vice Bridge ; Capt. M. 
Tighe, from 11th Foot, to be Capt. vice Russell; Ensign R. W. Archibald to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Crosse, promoted in the 16th Foot. A 

h Foot—Ensign H. St. George Barton to be Lieut. by purchase, vice George, 

promoted ; J. Miller, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Barton, promoted. 

62d Foot—J. H. Pagan, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Reade, promoted. 

63d Foot—B. Hermon, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Powys, promoted in 
16th Eoot. 
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64th Foot—Lieut. J.T. Pack to be Adjt. vice Hudson, promoted in the 15th 
Feoch Foot—A. Tabuteau, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Leonard, pro- 
“ia Foot—H. P. Dawson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Butt, pro- 


<—~"Y Foot—Ensign A. J. Hassard to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Corrance, who 
retires ; A. G. West, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Clarke, promoted. 

83d Foot— Major C. W. Austen to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Brevet- 
Col. B. Trydell, promoted to the rank of Major-Gen.; Capt. J.F. Murray to be 
Major, wi without’ purchase, vice Austen; Lieut. E. Murant to be Capt. without pur- 


chase, vice Murray. 
86th Foot—H. V. Cullinan, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Sewell, pro- 


oe Foot—Major B. O'Brien, to be Lieut.-Col. without — a vice Brevet- 
Col. M. C. Johnstone, promoted to the rank of Major-Gen.; Capt. W. P. Lea to be 
Major, without purchase, vice O° Brien; Lieut. A. Fitz Gerald to Me c apt. without 
purchase, vice Lea; Ensign B. D’U rban Musgrave to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Wall, killed in action; Ensign G. W. Marsden to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Musgrave, whose promotion, without purchase, on the 7th of September, 1858, 
has been cancelled ; Ensign J.G. Leadbitter to be Lieut, without purchase, vice 

Marsden, whose promotion, without purchase, on the 17th of September, 1858, has 
been cancelled. : 

9ist Foot—A. 8. Leatham, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Edwards, whose 
— as stated in the “ Gazette” of the 30th of July, 1858, has been can- 


or Seth Foot— Brevet-Lieut.-Col. P. Smyly to be Licat.-Col. without Pure hase, vice 
Brevet-Col. J. N. Jackson, promoted to the rank of Major-Gen. ; Capt. R. B. 
Deering to be Major, without purchase, viee Smyly ; Lieut. E. G. kK. Ravenhill to 
be Capt. without purchase, vice Deering; Ensign M. J. Browne, to be Lieut. with- 
out purchase, vice Ravenhill. 

100th Foot—Capt. W. A. Swift, from the Military Train, to be Capt. vice Blake, 
who exchanges. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment—Serg. J. W. Arrowsmith, from Corps of Permanent In- 
structors of Musketry, to be Ensign, without pure hase , Vice Hodnett, appointed to 
the 54th Foot. 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment—Lieut. W. F. Marson, to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Moffatt, promoted. 

Falkland Island's Company—Capt. C. C, Abbot, from half-pay Unatt. to be 
Commanding Officer of the detachment of troops employed in the Falkland 
Islands. 

Hospital Staf'—The following Surgeons, having completed 20 years’ fuil-pay_ser- 
vice, to be Surgeons-Major, under the Royal warrant of the Ist October 1858— 
Staff-Surg. of the Second Class T. Mostyn ; Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, J. 8. 
Graves; Surg. J. Maitland, M.D. Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment; Statf-Surg. of 
the Second Class T. C. Gaulter, M.D. ; Staff-Surg. of the Second Class A. T. Jack- 
son, M.D.; Surg. A. Maclean, M.D. Dépdt Battalion, Chatham; Surg. G. Dol- 
mage, Military Train; "4 J.C. Cameron, M.D. 37th Foot; Surg. A. Alexander, 
4th Light Drags. ; Surg. E. H. Blackeny, Royal Hibernian School; Statf-Surg. of 
the Second Class F. R. . aring ; Statf-Surg. of the Second Class R. K. Prender- 
gast; Surg. J. Savage, M.D. Royal Artillery; Staff-Surg. of Se da nm J. 
Grant; Staff-Surg. J. Stewart ; Staff-Surg. of the Secend Class E. Mockler; Surg. 
W. Dick, 12th Foot: Surg. R. T. Scott, 76th Foot: Staff-Surg. of the Second 
Class A. D. Taylor, M.D Surg. J. T. O. Johnston, M.D. Dépot Battalion ; Surg. 
A. Stewart, Mth Light D: urg. 8. Currie, M.D. 70th Foot ; Staff-Surg. of the 
Second Class J. A. Lawson, M.D.; Surg. F. W. Innes, M.D. 84th Foot; Surg. 

A. Dasseanville, M.D. Royal ‘artillery ; Surg. J.S. Litle, Royal Artillery ; 
G. T. Ferris, Royal Artillery; Surg. M. B. Gallwey, Royal Artillery ; Surg. Hl. 
Franklin, 9th Light Drags. ; Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, M. Neale, M.D. 

Breret.—The undermentioned promotions to take place in succession to Col. B. F. 
Dalton Wilson, promoted to be Major-Gen. viee Major-Gen. Lord Charles Welles- 
tey, deceased; Lieut.-Col. J, Fraser, half-pay Unatt. Fort-Major at Jersey, to be 
Col.; Major T. Lillie, Ceyion Rifle Regiment, to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. J. W. Boyd 
half-pay Lith Foot, Statf-Odficer of Pensioners to be Major; Lieut.-Col. J. W. Arm- 
strong, C.B. Dépot Battalion, having completed three years’ actual service in that 
rank on the Ist of October 1858, to have the rank of Col, in the Army, under the 
Royal warrant of the 6th of October 1851. 

In consequence of the —~; of Col. Hardinge, Col. Willis, and Col. Ander- 
son, of the Royal Artillery, to be Major-Gens. the undermentioned officers on the 
retired full-pay list of the regiment. who stood before them on the effective list at 
the time of their retirement, to be promoted as follows—Col. G. Durnford, to be 
Major-( ten.: Col. J. TManwell to be Major-Gen.; Col. P. Sandilands to be Major- 
Gen. ; Col. B. H. V. Arbuckle to be Major-Ge n. ; Col. J. H. Freer to be Major- 
Gen.: Gal A. W. Hope, to be Major-Gen. ; Col. J. L. Smith to be Major-Gen. 

The date of the promotions of the undermentioned officers on the retired full-pay 
of the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers to be altered to the 28th of Nov. 1854, 
in consequence of that antedate having been given to the Brevet-Cols. who stood 
below them on the effective lists of their respective corps at the time of their re- 
tirement, according to the provisions of the Mth and 35th clauses of the Royal 
warrant of the Mth of October 18: 8, viz.—Col. G. I. Hyde, retired full-pay Royal 
Artillery ; Col.T. A. Shone, retired full-pay _- Artillery; Col. C. H. Burnaby, 
retired fnll-pay Royal Artillery; Col. J. G. Walker, retired full-pay Royal Artil- 
lery ; Col. J. Jebb, C.B. retired full-pay Royal Engineers; Col. R. K. Dawson, 
C.B. retired full- -pay Royal Engineers ; Lieut.-Col. J. Lefroy, of the Royal 
Artillery, having comple sted three years’ service in that rank on the 24th of Sept. 
1858, to he Col. in the Army under the provisions of the Royal warrant of the 3d of 
Nov. 1854; Quartermaster G. Clark, half-pay Roval Artillery, to be Capt. the rank 
as honorary only, under the provisions of the Royal warrant of December 17, 































[ The Militar y Gazette of the 12th Norember will appear nert week.) 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTF, NOVEMBER 5. 
Apiraty, November 2.—Corps of Royal Marines—Second-Lieut. J. C. Hore to 
be First Lieut. vice Tomlin, dec. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 9. 

Apuirauty, Nov. 8.—In consideration of the successful operations against pi- 
ratical junks in the Chinese Seas, as recorded in the ** Gazette " of the 2d instant, 
the following promotions have taken place — Wildman to be Commander ; 
Lieut. J. W. Webb to be Commander; Mr. W — ree to be Acting Lieut. (to 
be contirmed on passing at the Royal Naval ¢ Neils 
, November 2. Corps of Roya! Marines--Geut. C wd til. W. Bamber to be Second 

deut, 





Crate. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 9. 
Bankrupts—James Resse.i, junior, Aldersgate Street, stationer—G,orer Hunt, 
Southampton, trunk-maker -Freperick Cuartrs Barney, Warwick Square, 
bookseller— Isaac Samunss, Gravesend, leather-seller— ‘Thomas Warr, Tonbridge, 
saddler—Jonx Srink, Wolve srhampton, commission-agent — WitniaAM ADAMas, 
Exeter, glove-manufacturer—Wiiitam Moorr, Bradford, Yorkshire, innkeeper. 
Scotch Sequestrations, —Cocunax, Kilmarnock, tanner—Ferrevsox, Glasgow, 






jeweller —Sw ANWICK and Mitier, Glasgow, general brokers — Parken, Aird- 


rie, Glasgow, Lieut. in the Ist Royal LaveasLire Militia—Browx, Glasgow, mer- 
chant— Lamp, Motherwell, Lanarkshire, innkeeper—Warenson, Edinburgh, wine- 
merchant. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTR, NOVEMBER 12. 

Bankrupts.—Tuomas Livixestox, Brooksby Walk, Homerton, Hackney, licensed- 
vietualler—CHartes Jars Francis and Henny Freen, Great Saint Hele ns, City, 
wine-merchant—Ronerr Crayrox, Deansgate, Manchester, leather-dealer—J ames 
Hunter Livincsrox, Whitechapel High Street, Whitechapel, licensed-victualler— 
Tuomas Parmer Braxsox, Loughborough, Leice stershire, grocer—Tuomas He- 
MINGsLEY, Willenhall, Staffordshire, cut-nail-inanufacturer—Jop MimMack Sirs, 
Lincoln, draper—Joseru Barxes, Chipperham, Wiltshire, timber-merchant—Ep- 
Wakp Hate Hoce, North Shields, Northumberland, ship-owner—Ricuarp 
Tuomas, Conway, Carnarvonushire, ship-builder—Caarues Contixs and WiniaM 





Frepertck Coxiis, Lower Sloane Street, Chelsea, drapers—Emmanvetr Marte 
Mancury, Exeter, tailor and draper. 

Scotch ‘Sequestrations. —Rrpoie, Fort William, Invernessshire, Menzixs, Dun- 
fermline, merchant—Parrock and Dawson, Glasgow, clothiers—Tayior, Glass, 
Aberdeenshire, Farmer. 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 





























































































Saturd. Monday. Tuesday.| Wednes., Thurs. | Fridays 
SperCentConsols .......cccceeeeee] 98 | 98h | 98} pir} 
Ditto for Account ... Ns 97 9s 984 98 On 
3 per Cents Reduced 96 96, 
New 3 per Cents oot 96} 65 9 
Long Annuities (—_— — hh —s 
Annuities 1865 ........ ° 184 manic 18} 1 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent ..... ++] 2253 2254 | 2253 227 226 
India Stock, 10} perCent .. of ST 226 — {| 226 226 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem... os i ie a 33 
Exchequer Honds, 1839 ........ [(— a aS } 100g | od 
India Bonds 4 per Cent.............. ae pee il — 4 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday meer PR 
Avstrian ....ccccccsccees 5 p.Ct., 4 | DEED ancccescvcsadsessl 4ip.ct. as 
Belgian ... Ahi — | 99 | tae sll on t= 209 
Diste ...000 38 — 66} Peruvian ....... the 86 
Brazilian .... 5 — | = | ae. ah 1853. 3 -—— 
Buenos Ayres 8 — | Russian t— 1M 
Chilian .. 6=— | Sardin 5— Pe 
Danish .. ‘ --5 — | —— | Spanish ............. a- st 
EEE cco cncseosees 3 — | —— | Ditto New Deferred .. a 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .244— | 663 | IE to52 pe antmatiadniaaintion 1 
4 — | WW | Turkish......... t— 
3— | —— [| Venezuela...............- 5s— 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rarware— Banxs— | 
Bristol and Exeter ...........+- 92) Australasian ............++ osces! 90 
Caledonian............ . 843 British North American. 60 
Chester and Holyhead 36} Cit — 
Eastern Counties one 62} 604 
Edinburgh and G oO 63 Commercial of London _— 
Glasgow and South-W Ey -— Engl. Scotsh.& Austral 16g 
Great Northern .......-.+-+++++ ..| 1064 LONAON «2... 0 -eceeeecreeceeene | 46) 
Great South. and West. Ireland. 1034 London and County .........+++ 
Great Western.....--.....+00+: | 543 London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia AT 
Lancashire and Yorkshir | 95) London Joint Stock........ coe | 34 
Lancaster and Carlisle ed London and Westminster ......| 49 
London, Brighton ,& South C oast} 11 National Bank .........+.+ ° x — 
London ‘and Blackwall ......... 6 National Provincial. ee} 77 
London and North-Western.... 904 New South Wales el 47h 
London and South-Western.... 93 Oriental ........ 363 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln.| 354 Provincial of Ireland. — 
Midland .........ssceesseeesess | 978 South Australia.... 32 
Midland Great Western (Ireland)| — Union of Australia . 58 
North British. .............06+ 56 Union of London... . 24 
North-Eastern—RBerwick oot 93 WEEE. once ccccccevscescccs ‘ -S 
North- Eastern—York ........++ | 76 Western Bank of London....... —_ 
Oxford, Wor. & W olverhampton, 28 Docxs— | 
Scottish Central 112 East and West India ........... — 
Scottish Midland _—— DE atnscocenaseeo ¥ 106} 
South Eastern and Dover. 75} St. Katherine 4 93 
Eastern of France . 28} Whaterie ..ccccccccccscevcces 1olj 
East Indian ........... 1064 MISCELLAN FoUs 
Geelong and Melbourne ee 7 Australian Agricultural........ | 34} 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... 38 British American Land......... ee 
Great Indian Peninsular .... 21h Canada .. 1134 
Great Western of Canada .... 183 | Crystal Px wlace 14 
Paris and Lyons ..........++. 354 | Electric Telegraph . lM 
Mines— | | General Steam..... 264 
Australian . -- | London Discount. 3} 
Brazilian Imy ria ih] | National Discount a 
Ditto St John Get Rey. ene 8} Peninsular and Oriental 864 
Cobre Copper.........+. .f 364 Royal Mail Steam.............. 61 
Rhymney Iron oS South Australian .........s006. ie—_ 
BULLION. Peroz. | META P Per ton. a é 
lai ' ; Co r, Brit. c a. . 0 0., £9 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard. £3 17 9 Tree Ww belch Bare. ton eee 
Mexican Dollars ... Lead, British Pig ... 23 9 81.2300 8 
Silver in Bars. Standard. i | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 20 0 0... 0 0 0 








ename. ay Lane, Noy. 12 


















i & 5 le 
Wheat,R.0. Oto 0 Fine .... g to 48 Indian Corn. 33to 34 
. o-oo Foreign, he 38— 46, Oats, Feed... 23—25 
37 — 40 White F. 5i— 56 Fine... 25—27 
Fin 40—42) Rye ........ 3u—34 | Poland ... 24—237 
White ‘Olid O— 0 Barley ...... 22 — 29 Blue .... — 0) Fine .... 27—28 
PERG ccccas o— 0 ~~ on 4 42 Beans, Ticks 37—42 | Potato.... 27-29 
New...... 42—46 | Malt, Ord... 60—66 Marrow... 42—48 Fine ..., 28—30 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. | SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 

For the W nog’ ending Nov. 6. | Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat..... 42s. Rye ....... 339. O04.) Wheat... 42s. 1ld. | Rye +» 329. ld, 
Rarley ..... 35 y Beans...... 42 9 Barley .... 35 11 Bean -% 6 
Oats .....+. 230« Peas ....... “4 Oats ...... 23 9 «+ Peas.......44 8 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS. ’ 

Town -made ........+++ per sack 4%%.to 43s.| Butter—Best Fresh, Ié*. doz. 
Seconds .. 0... cceceveceeeeecs 33 — 36 | Carlow, 5/. 0s. to 5!. bs. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship > — 31 | Bacon, tet est e.o0e per cwt. 538. — Sis, 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... —s0 | Cheese, Cheshire, fine ..... eveee 66 — 78 

American ....... per barrel 3 — 26 Derby, pale ° 

Canadian .....ccccercees 2 — 26 Hams, York 

Bread, 4) /. to 7d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, por 130, 7 








BUTCHERS: MEAT. 
Newoare ano Leapenmate.* Carrie Manxer.” Heap or Carrie at Tae 
d sd a. d. 
| 








sa ad. s CATTLE- MARKET, 

Reef... 3 Oto 3 Bto4 O .... 4 Oto 4 Btod O Monday. Thursday. 
Mutton 3 4—-4 0—4 4 «44. 6 4-4 B8B—5 0} Beasts... 5,615 1,217 
Veal... 3 4-4 O—4 6 wose 4 O— 4 C— 410) Sheep..26,550 .... 

Pork... 3 0—3 86—4 4 310—-40—¢6 ‘| Caives.. 129 ..... 206 
Lamb. 06 0—0 0-0 0 © 0—0 O0O—0 OO} Pigs... 300..... 130 

* To sink the offal, pe rs dana 
HOPS. WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 3 to 68. Down Tegs .........++ 18}4. 
Mid and East Kent ditto..... — 120 Half-bred Wethers 164 
Sussex ditto. ......s0c-ceeee ie — 60 Leicester Fleeces .... oe v7 
Farnham ditto ........ee00% 0 — O | Combing Skins ............00. 17 


HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Wa 


SMITHFIELD. TECHAPEL CcmmeatanD, 
Hay, Good ......... 76s. to 80s S4s.to 92s, 
Inferior -- & — 7 7 — 
New , es o— 0 
Clover . 85 — 105 * — 105 
Wheat Straw 23 — 2 — 3 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





GROCERIES. | 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 1s ry to 2. 3d.) Jamaica Rum.,... pergal. 4s. 4d.to 54, 2d. 
Congou, fine ......006. 1 —-2 4 Hrandy, Best Brands..... 7 8 — 3 
Pekoe, flowery ......... 3 ° —4 0 Cotton, N. Orleans.perib. © 45 — 8) 
In bond— Duty Is. 5d. per Ib | Saltpetre, Kef....perewt. 44 6 — i) 
Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. Tis. Od. to 90s. Od. | Guano, Peruvian, perton.250 0 — 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 47s. Gd. to 50s. 0d. Tallow P. = Cc... per ewt, 53 ‘-— 0 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) = Od. to 70». Od.) TOWN 2... cseeveee 3=— o 
Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina... 175. Od. to 24s. 0d Rape Oil, English ee “a o- 0 
Sugar. Muscovado, average... 24s. 1}d. | Bro oce- 6 
West India Molasses .... 13s. Od. to 18s. 0d | Linseed Oil..... -2o0— 0 
POTATOES. | Cocoa-nut Oil...... -%*o-— 0 
Kent and Essex Kegents..ton. 85s. to 90s Palm O}) .......6-+0c08++ oo — 0 
70 — 75 Linseed Oil-cake, perton .2% 0 — o 
York Regents. sereeeee «2 99 =1re Coals, Hettom ........000% iso = oO 
Scotch soees cree eee 8S — 9S ! Tees «nc cee ceeeees DD me ° 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[November 18, 1858, 





The Public is respectfully informed that the Tragedy of 
a can only be represented for a limited number 


SOYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
FAREWELL =o OF MR. CHARLES KEAN 
S MANAGER. 

Monpay, neiniadee ion Faipay, MACBETH. Tvespay, 
and Tuurspay, KING JOHN. On Sarunpay, will be revived, 
Ghakepere’s Comedy of MUCH ADO BOUT NOTHING, 

eceded every Evening by A FARCE. 


Y + x + AT 
YCEUM THEATRE.—M. JULLIEN’S 
CONCERTS.—EVERY NIGHT, at Eight o’Clock.— 
ks a nal MoXpay, &® MENDELSSOHN NIGHT.— 
Twelfth Appearance of the celebrated Violinist, M. 
WIENIAW SKI. First Appearance of the celebrated 
Pianist, Miss ARABELLA GODDARD. Vocalists, Miss 
STABBACH and Miss LOUISA VINNING. “ The Fern 
Leaves Valse.” “ The Kiss Polka.” Grand Operatic Selec- 
tion from DER FREISCHUTZ. M. Jullien’s Annual BAL 
MASQUE, on Monpay, Decemeer 13th. 
will be RE- 


OPENED on aeremnes, Novemper 17, by a PER- 





T. MARTIN’S HALL 
NDELSSOHN’S ST. PAUL, under 


the direction of Mr. Joun Hetran. Principal vocalists— 
Malle. de Villar, Mad. Behrens (first appearance,) Mr. Ar 
thurson (first appearance,) Mr. H. Burnby, Mr. tley. 
Tickets for the Season—Stalls, 30s.; Galleri cach 








Sa 





15s. ; 

















Concert, 1s., 2s. 6d., Stalls Com ce at 7.30. 
ONDON CRYSTAL PALACE. 
REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, AND 





GREAT PORTLAND STREET. This magr ficent Build- 
ing WILL BE OPENED tothe public on Wepnespay, De 
CEMBER Ist, 18 for the sale of all kinds of useful and fancy 
Articles. It contain the largest number of first-class 
Exhibitors of any Building in Europe. The Photographic 
Establishment is the finest in London. The Aviary, Con- 
servatory, Generali Refreshment Room, and Ladies’ Private 
Refreshment Room, with Retiring Room attached, will be 
replete in their several departments. Appl ions for the 
remaining space are requested to be made forthwith. 


Vy ‘a rT 
AIVERSIT Y OF LONDON,.— 
CONVOCATION. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the Adjourned Meet 
ing of Convocation will be held at Burlington House, W., on 
Wednesday, the 24th day of November, at clock, p.m. for 
the consideration of the following business remaining un 

disposed of from the Meeting on the 10th instant. 

I. UNIVERSITY BUILDING. Motion by Epwarp Smrrn, 
M.D. LL.B. to take steps to obtain the erection of suita 
ble Buildings. 

II. PARLIAMENTARY 


















REPRESENTATION. Motion by 






Aveerr Creak, M.A., for a Committee to secure Two 
Representatives. 
Ill. DEGR ARTS. Motion by T. 8S. Osiusr, LL.B, 





for a Committee to consider and report on the regula 
tions adopted by the Senate on the 7th of July last. 
Motion by A. Creak, M.A. oe Scholarships and 
Prizes. Cc. J. FOS’ LL.D. Chairman. 
WILLIAM SHAEN, M.A. Clerk. 
TNIVERS 


SITY OF LONDON,-—-Notice 1s 


Hereby Given, that the following CLASSICAL SUB- 
JECTS have been selected for Examination in this Univer- 
sity in the year 1860, viz.— 

‘or the MATRICULATION EXAMINATION : 


























Xenornon : The Hellenics, Book II. 
Vireo: Georgies, Book I11.; -Eneid, Book V. 

For the mination for the Degree of BACHELOR of | 
Demostuenss: On the Embassy. ARTS : 
Vieait: The Eclogues. 


De Oratore, Book T. 
By order of the Senat 

WM. B. CARI 
Burlington Honse, Nov. 10, 1858. 


oh ta ‘ hl 
OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 
DEBTS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND and WALES, Esta- 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 

Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Auditors—Capei Cur j. and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq. 

At a mecting of Governors held in Craven Street,on Wro- 
Nespay, the 3d day of Novemuer 1858, the »s of 13 Peti- 
tioners were considered, of which 9 were approved, 2 re- 
jected, and 2 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the meeting held on the 6th of Ocrozen 24 Debtors, 

of whom 22 had wives and 54 children, have been dis- 
charged from the prisons of England and Wales; the ex- 
pense of whose liberation, including every charge con- 
nected with the Society, was 381/. Lis. 5« 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Hoares; and by 
the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, and, where the 
books may be seen by those who are inclined to support the 
charity, and where the Society aes - on the first Wednesday 
in every month. VM. A.B. LUNN 

ah , \' a vp 
GLENFIELD | PA TEN STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 

THE LADIES are respectfully informed that this Strancn is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Her Masesry'’s Lav Npkess says, that 
although ske has tried 

Wuevrex, Rice, anp ornsr Powper Strancne 

she has found none ‘of them — to the GLENF Ik L D, 
which 

TARCH SHE EVER USED. 
tEN YOR ASK FOR 

GLEN [PIEL "D PATENT STARCH, 
See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted 

WwoTh ERSPOON and co. GiLascow anv Lonpon. 

TEY aut . 

PPAR! nY’S FISH SAUCE.—NOTICE 

OF INJUNCTION. The admirers of this celebrated 
Fish Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
is genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
name of Wittia™M Lazenpy, as well as the front label signed 
“* Elizabeth Lazenby,” and that for further security, on the 
neck of every bottle of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor 
ward appear additional label, printed in green and red, 
as follow: 1is notice will be affixed to Lazenby’s Har- 
vey’s Sauce, prepared at the original warehouse, in addi 
tion to the well-known labels which are protected against 
imitation by a perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th 
July, 1858." 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London. 


> 
JT AMPES 4 MODERATEUR, from 6s. 
to 7/. 7s. WILLIAM 8. BURTON hes collected from 
the differ makers, here and in France, a variety that de- 
fies competition. As many imported from France are infe 
rior in the works, William 8. Burton sclects at Paris from 
the best makers only, and he can guarantee each lamp he 
sells as perfect in all its parts. 
His stock comprises also an extensive assortment of Solar, 
Camphine, Palmer's, and all other Lamps. 
Pure Colza Oil, ey 3d. per gallon. 
Palmer's Candle: . per Ib. at 
LLIAM 8." BURTON'S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, ard free by post. It contains upwards of 400 
TWustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Shefticla 
Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Dish covers, 
and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
jeces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and 
Keeetcs, Tea-trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet 
Turne Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed 
bn &c. &c. with Lists ef Prices and Plans of the 
Sixteen large Show Rooms at 39, Oxford Street, W.; 1, 1a, 
2, and 3, Newman Strect ; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place. 


Cicero: 





ER, M.D. Registrar. 
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THE FINE = 























| Cloak ; but with the M 


PPS’S COCOA.—Eprs, Homeopathic 


Chemist, London.—This excelle aA preparation origi- 
nally produced for the use specially of hor: eeopathic patients, 
having been adopted by thé general pablic, can now - 
had of the principal grocers. Each packet is abclle 
JAMES Er Ps » homeopathic chemist, » London. 


SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER. 


—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Iniepensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for-use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, ds. 6d. 3 pint, 
8s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1572, 
New Bond Street, facing Re dmayne’ s. 


\ TINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE 


LUXURY.—Our superior SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, 
SHERRY, MADEIRA, &c 
Dozen. 

“T find your wine to be pure and unadulterated. 
‘Hy. Lerueey, M.D. London Hospital.’ 
Twelve Stamps sh or 
to any London i 
icby sent free 











in brilliant condition, 


Terms—C 
Railway " 
on application. 


Pint Sample of either, 
Reference. Delivered free 








nus, The Analysis of Dr. Le 
Colonial Brandy, i5s. per Hon. Weiter and Hveurs, 
Wholesale Wine and Spirit Importers, 27, Crutched Friars, 





London, E. 


DE PARTME NT FOR 


NICOLL 


Ma rk Li Lane, 
NE Ww 
Il. 


YOUTH, &e. 


J. and D. recommend for 








an outside Coat THE HAVELOCK and PATENT 
CAPE PALETOT; and for ordinary use the Cape Suit, 
such being well adapted for young gentlemen, on account 


‘onomy with general excellence 
Winchester, the Military and 
appointment. A great varicty 
of materials adapted for the Kilted or Highland Costume, as 
worn by the Roy: tl Princes, may be seen at WARWICK 


HOUSE, l42 and 144, Regent Stre et. 
DRED PALE- 


TICOLL’S NEW REG 


TOT has all those advantages which secured such ge- 
neral popularity to ory Nicoll’s original Palctot, that is 
to say, as it avoids ¢ # tothe wearer an outré appearance, 
professional men anc an others can use it durmg 
morning and afternoon, in or out of doors. Secondly, there 
is an absence of unnecessary seams, thus securing 
a more graceful outline great saving in wear; the 
latter advan ones need | by the ap 

de 


of exhibiting considerable e 
Gentlemenat Eton, Harrow, 
Naval Schools ted on by 






























ented “In Senha m, “the 


N 
GISTERED PAI can alone be had of H. J. & D. NL 











COLL, 114, 116, 29, Regent Street; and 22, Cornhill. 
NICOLL’S PATENT CAPE PALETOT 
4 offers the fi ~ wing de sideratum: the Cape descends 


from the frent part of the shouldersand forms a + 
sleeve for cach arm oth are at perfect freed 

pass through enlar : ertures in the side or 
Paletot; these apertures, however, ¢ dul y covered by tl 
Cape, which doe re Pal 
but only in the cs to form hanging 
sleeves, at the se » hands when placed 


in the pockets. The her most convenient 






not appear at the b: 


out, and thus ser 
time cor 


ument is 
















and graceful it Lappearance, and can ia London alone be had 
of H. J. and D. Nicort, 14, 116, 118, and 120, ent 
and 22, C4 onl vill. 


Strect ; 


ES. 

P ‘N TEN NT HIGHLAND 
mibination of utility, elegance, and com- 
seen or used such in TRAVELLING, 

or for covering full dress, would wil- 
It somewhat resembles the oll 


TICOLL’S 
| CLOAK is a ¢ 
fort. No Lady havin 
for MORNING WEAR 














i y be without > 

Spanish lk GUE laire, ond has an clastic Capucine He od t 
is not cumbersome or he: > and measures frou t ; 
yards round the out weful folds from 
the shoulders ; but by a * (such being 
a partof the patent, t tly form semi- 


t aruis at liberty : at the same time, 

as quickly to resume its original 

icily used for travelling are t 
of Woollen Cloths m anufac tu = 

¢ promenade ether materials r 

» two guineas anda half Ese 

anique and a lined Hood a few 
This department is attended to 


sleeves, and thus leay 
the Cloak can be 
The material 


made 
re soft 









yy this firm, 
vided. The price will b 


shillings more ar har od 


by Cutters, who prepare Mantles of all kinds, with Velvet, 
Fur, or Cloth Jackets, cither for in or out door 4 These 
| at all times—like this firm’s Riding Habit—are in good 


|} mois. As no measure 


taste and fit well. Female attendants m so be seen for 
Pantalons des Dames a Cheval, partially posed of Cha 
is required the tent Highiand 
Cloak can be sent at once to any part of the country, and is 
thus well adapted fora gift 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Warwick House, 









142 and if, Re- 


gent Street, London 


| tinguished by a 








YAUTION, 
J pudent attempts to deceive 
to state that all Messrs. Nicoll’s man 
trade 


In consequence of many im- 


essary 


it is ne 


the public, 







mark, 





tached to each sy 
detected 





be thus f the garment 






label has a black ground, with the ‘ 
dress woven by the Jacquard loom in gold-coloured silk 
ifthe ¢ nt is light-coloured, the label has a pale dr 
ground, : red letters. Each a n 





a fixed moderate 





figures, at 
terials. ; 
H. J. and D. Nicoll have recognized agents in varion 
parts of the United 1 and Colonies, and any inf 
n forwarded through them will be tha 





t the same may 


lor paid for, so t 
: their trade 


prosecution of any person ¢ mark, or 








making an unfair use of their nar that isto say in such 
a manner as may be calculated to mislead 
Sisned H. J. and D. NICOLL 
ent Street and Cornhill, London 





THe MOST SUCCESSFUL ARTICLE 
ever known in the GROWTH and IMPROVEMENT 
of the HUMAN HAIR is ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 
proved beyond question by its results fer m than halfa 
century past, and when other specifics have I i 
valuable properties have obtained the patr 
the Nobility, and the Aristocracy ‘thre ughout 
while its introduction into the Nurs Royal 
the high esteem in which it is universal 
rous testimonials constantly 1 







received 
the best and surest proofs of its merits. 
78. ; amily bottles equal to four small 
that size, 21s 

Cavtion.—On the Wrapper of cach Rottte are t 
* Rowland’s Macassar &c. in white letters 
signature, Rowland and Sons,” in red 
at 20, Hatt n Garden, London ; and by Chemist 
fume 


Pr 
, 10s. 6d. ; 















DINNEFORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by 

eminent of the Medical Profession, as an exvr 
medy for Ac idities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirab: 
Delicate Females, particularly ‘during Pregnanc ‘'y ; 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
greeable and ic Frepared by Dinneronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Aventsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 












20s. per 








UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCVII, 
c is Published THIS D: AY. 
CONTENTs: 
- The Arundel Society—Fresco Painting, 

2. Horace and his Translators. 
3. Cardinal Wiseman’s Four Popes, 
. James Watt. 
5. The Roman at his Farm. 


‘ 


ll 





6. Sir Chas. Napier’s Career in India, 
7. Past and sent Administrations. 





enray, Albemarle Street, 


__Jous Mt 
s.6d. boards, or 2s. cloth, 

pu DE R B Y MINISTRY. A Series 
of Cabinet Pictures, comprising Sketches of 
Right Hon. B. DW’ Israeli, Lord 
is of Salisbury, the E Earl of Hard. 
yury, the Right Hon. Sir Bulwer 
ikington, J. Henley, General Pee] 
Lord Jehn Manners, : 


the 








Earl of Derby 
Chelmsford 
wicke, 
Lytton, Sir Joh 
Lord Stanley, : 


London: Gro RovrLepsE and Co. Farringdon 
Street. 
DR. BUCKL AND’s B RIDGEWATER TRE ATISE. 
In 2 vols Ni 8vo. 24s. cloth extra, 


\YEOLOGY 
¥ the late D 


ND MINERALOGY, By 


;. oe AnD, Dean of Westmins ster, 








A new edition, = additions, by Professor Owen, 
F.R.S. Professor Phillips, M.A. M.D. Mr. — 
Brown, F.R.S Edited by Francis T. yo 
M.A. With a Memoir of the Author, Steel Portra 
a ty Full Paze Engravings. 
Gro Rovr.eper and Co. Farringdon 
Street. - 
SEFUL BOOksS. 
ready, price 2s, 6d. each, cloth, 


, 


“WE ARE GOVERNED ; by 


CROWN, the 


| ow. 
ALBANY FoxnrLANQvE, or the 
SENATE, and the BENCH. 


THE Ril LE, AND HOW TO USE IT. By Hays 


Busk, M.A. First Lieut. Victoria Rifles. With Ny. 
merous Ilustratic ns 
HANDY BOOK OF CRIMINAL LAW, applicable 


nsactions,. By W. 
Middle Temple, 


CAMPBELI 
Barristereat- 


to Commercial 
Sieicu, Esq. of 
Law. 

London: Gronat 








Rovr.epGr and Co. Farringdor 
Street. 


Will be ready with the 
a: ¥ a 
| Ps 


Magazines, November 

and Revised YE Lof 
s? CABINET OF 
AND INSTRUC TION FOR 








ol lo 
PAREN 
AMUSEMENT 
YOUNG PERSONS. 
The Re-issue 0° this highly popular juvenile work 
will comprise T'WE L VE MONTHLY SHILLING 
VOLUMES, each « ylete in itself, and containing 
128 pages, with I)! ttions in Oil Colours, and i- 
merous Wood- bound in handsome illustrated 
boards. 






Ord ceived by all Booksellers. 
London: SMicu, Exper and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
; HORT SUBSECIV £. —_* 
Just uly, crown 8vo. price 9s. 
OCKE AND SYDENHAM; 





d With r Oceasional Papers. 
By Joun Bre ‘IL. DD. Fellow and * ibrarian of :) 
Royal Coll f Physicians of Edinburgh. 
Ed gh: Tuomas ConsTashe and Co, 
ondon: THaminron, Apams, and Co, 


Glasgow: D. Bry 


Dublin: W. Rosenrvson, 
Abert nd J, Smrrn, 


leen: Lia 














ARNOLD’s EDITION OF CRUSIUS’S HOMERI( 
LEXICON. 
Ta 1210 - neatly half-bound, 
GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON 
r for HOMER, illustrating the Domestic, Reli- 
gious, Political, and i Mil ry Condition of the Heroic 
Age. With an } xpl uation of the most difficult Pas 


From the German of 


ages and of all Proper Names. 
Edited by the Rev, 


CRUSIUS, by P ssor SMITH. 











T. K. Arnoup, M.A. late Re ctor of Lyndon, and For- 
merly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 
Rivinarons, Wi aterloo Place 
In Svo. price iss. Vol, . Galatians to Phile 
Second Edition, of 
be GREEK TESTAMENT: witha eri- 
tieally revised Text: a Digest of various 1 - 

ings: Mi argina References to Verbal and Idion 

J n md a copious CRITICAT 

: ‘GE COMMENTARY in ENGLISH. 
For the Use ~ I logical Students and Ministers. 
By Henry Anronp. B.D. Dean of Canterbury. 

“The Concluding Volume is in preparation, 

Rivineroxs, W loo Place, London; and D - 
ron, Bewn, and Co. Cambridge. 

T A ' MACK 
P ATENT COR FLOUR 
with BROWN and POLSON’S name, has now 

above trade mark on each packet 

For Puddings, Cu. , &c. preferred to the best A ‘ 
Root, and unequalled as a Diet for Infants and Iny 









The Lane ys, “ This is superior to anything 
knowa,.”""— teperts, also, from Drs. Hassali 

and Muspiatt. Seld by Grocers, Chemis « re 
l6oz. packet. Paiscucy, Manchester, Dub 1 23, 1 


monger Lane, Lone 


ATEN 
TR ss 


«nto 


—BY ROYAL LETTERS 
LEVER 
» Medien! Gentlem 
be the most effective invention in > curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so eften hurtful in its 
efects,is - re avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the 

body, whi requis sisting power is sup; 

MOC MAIN P AD aoe ATENT LEVER fi rt t 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected andr 

be worn during aloes A descriptive circular may be 
and the Truss (whic unnot fail to fit) forwardea py pr 
the circumferenc: » body, twoinches below the hips, 
ing sent to the Manufa er 
MR. WHITE, 233, PICCADILLY " 

- -“~po OAD 

{LAS fic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for FARTCOSE VEINS =a all cases of WEAK- 
maS ond SWELLING: ofthe L , SPRAINS, &e. Taey 
on porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, an lare draw. 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to ifs. each 


Postage 6d ote 
JOHN WillITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





ve Seventh and Cheaper Edition, 2s. 6d. 
says WRITTEN IN THE IN- 
Ee TERVALS OF BUSINESS. 
Lately published, 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. New Edition, 


Fifth Edi- 


2 Vols. 


9s OMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. 
tion, 3s. 6d 


London: Joux W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








"This day, Second and Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d, 
ERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 
By a ex Rector of Eversley. 
By the same Auth 
pla Al IVE ‘VILLAGE SERMONS. Fifth Edi- 


tio’ 
akpROMED. ‘A and OTHER POEMS. Second Edi- 





ion. 5s 
HYPATIA 4. Third Edition. 6s. 
YEAST : a Problem. Third Edition. 5s. 

London : Joux W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Just published, price 3s. 6d 
EBAHN’S COURSE OF 
EXERCISES ; with complete Vocabularies, 
German-English and English-German. * Unques- 
tionably the best course for initiatory German study 
we have met with.”—John Bull, «Ts at once a sim- 
ple and elaborate affair, well qualified to carry a 


oe 


learner through a course of German composition.”— 


Spectator. 
London : 


‘GERMAN 


SIMPKIN, MARSRALL, and Co. 


HYMNS AND POE MS FOR THE sIC h— 
FOURTH EDITIO 
In small 8vo. price 6s. “Ga. 
YMNS and POEMS for the SICK and 
SUFFERING. In connexion with the Service 
for the VISITATION of the SICK. Selected from 
various Authors. Edited by the Rev. T. V. Fospery, 
M.A. Perpetual Curate of Sunningdale. 
RivinGrTons, W aterloo Place. 





~ hee smi mall +9 price 5s. the Fifth ‘Edition of 
ICKNES ITS TRIALS AND 
’ BLESSINGS. 
Rivrinetroxs, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
PR AYERS for the SICK and DYING. Third 
Bition. 2s. 6d. 
HELP and COMFORT for the 
Sec ond Edition. 1s. 
3. HINTS on the SERVICE 
of the SICK, 2s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
RAIKES’S JOURNAL. 
Just published, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 3 Portraits, 
price 12s, 

HOMAS RAIKES’S JOURNAL from 

1831 to 1847: Comprising Reminiscences of So- 

cial and Political Life in London and Paris during 

that period. The Third Edition, complete in 2 Vols. 
price 12s. 

London : 


TARVER’S 


SICK POOR. 
tor the VISITATION 


THOMAS 





and Co. 


NEW FRENCH READING- 
BOOK, 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 
] E CONTEUR; 
Jd French Reading book, 
Plays, interspersed with a few 
dence, selected for the use of Learners from the 
Works of Contemporary French Authors. With short 
Explanatory Notes on the Idioms, Peculiarities of 
Construction, and more difficult Passages. By H. 
Tarver, French Master, Eton College. z 
London: Loxnemwax, Brown, and Co. 


INDIA. 


LONGMAN, Brown, 


MR. H. 
5s. 6d. cloth, 

or the Story Teller: A 
consisting of Tales and 
Pages of Correspon- 






LAW of 
8vo. cloth, 
HE ADMINISTRATION of JUSTICE 


in BRITISH INDIA; its Past History and Pre- 

sent State ; comprising an Account of the Laws pecu- 

liar to India. By Wruram H. Mortery, Esq. Barris- 
ter-at-Law. 

Winuams and Noreatre, M, 


Lately published, price 15s. royal 


Henrietta Street, Co- 


vent Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh; and Srevens and Norrox, Bell Yard 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

Just completed, in 6 vols. Sve. price 2/. &s. 
SI. TPIKOYIIH ‘IZTOPIA THE ‘EAAH- 


NIKHS ’EITANASTAZEQYS. 

The History of the Greek Revolution (written in 
modern Greek), by SP. Tuicovrr, Greek Ambassador 
at London. 

“We congratulate Mr. Tricoupi and his country- 
men on the successful completion of this remarkable 
narrative of the greatest event of their  maliooh his- 
tory.”"—Saturday Review. 

** The classic tone, the force, freedom, and ornate- 
ness, the descriptive freshness, exhibited throughout 
the pages of this very meritorious work.”—Athen@vm. 

Witiiams and Norcarsr, 14, Henrietta Street, Co- 
vent Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinbur; gh. 


PUBLICATIONS BY BOARD OF TRADE. 
VAILWAYS Report to the Lord’s 


Committee of Privy Council for Trade on Rail- 
ways for 1857: 180 pp. feap. folio, with large Map of 
Re ailways of Europe. Price 3s. 

STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT. 
bles relating to Foreign Countries. 
feap. folio. Price 2s. 6d. 


Statistical Ta- 
Part V. 220 pp. 


PUBLICATION BY REGISTRAR GENERAL. 
IRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRI- 
AGES. Nineteenth Annual Report of Registrar- 
General on Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England. 
270 pp. royal 8vo. Price ls. 6d. 

The above may be purchased like other 
ary publications, through any Bookseller, by means 
of his London Agent, or direc tly from Mr. Hansard, 
Printer to the House of Commons, 32, Abingdon 
Street, Westminster, and 6, Great Turnstile, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields ; and from Messrs. E yre and Spottis- 
woode, the Queen's Printers, New Street Square, 
Fleet Street. 


Parliament- 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOK. 





In a few days, will be published, in 1 volume, square Crown 8vo. price 18s, handsomely bound, 


WORDSWORTH’S WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE. 


Illustrated by Brrxer Foster. 
From Original and Authentic Views of the Localities mentioned in the Poems. 


London : LONGMAN, 


BROWN, 


and CO, Paternoster Row. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Now ready, 


P OE WM S. 


Pema See, 


By Henry Ceci. 


oe os. cloth, 
LONICA, 
POEMS. By 


8vo. price 5s. cloth. 
4. 
PHANTASTES; a Faerie Romance for 
Men and Women. By GrorGk Macpona.p, Author 
of ** Within and Without.” Post 8vo. lott 


10s, 6d. cloth, 
5. 
SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER. 
By Houme Ler, Author of “ Kathie Brande,” Xc, 
3 volumes. 


Foolse ap S8vo. price 4s, cloth. 


ng TREVANION. Feap. 


6. 
und ¢ heaper Edition 
THE SCHOOL FOR F ATHERS, 
An Old English Story. By Tatnor Gwynne. ‘Post 
&vo. uniform with New Editions of “ Jane Eyre,” Xe. 
price 2s. cloth, 
London: 


\ TORKS ON THE 


New : 


and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


NATURAL PRIN- 
IN FORM AND 
Hay, F.R.S.E. 


Surrn, Evper, 


CIPLES OF BEAUTY 
COLOUR, By D. R. 


I. 
HARMONIOUS 


TUB LAWS OF COLOURING. 
6th Edition. Price 7s. 6d, 
Il. 
THE NATURAL PRINCIPLES AND ANALOGY 
OF THE HARMONY OF FORM, Price Lis. 


III. 





PROPORTION ; or the Geometric Principle of Beauty 
Analysed. Price 25s. 
IV. 
AN ESSAY on ORNAMENTAL DESIGN, in which 
its true principles are developed. Price 42s. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY IN COLOUR- | 


ING SYSTEMATISED, Price 15s, 
VI. 
4 NOMENCLATURE OF COLOURS, containing 
200 examples. Second Edition. Price 68s, 
AU- 


I. 
PR INCIPLES of SYMMETRICAL BI 


FIRST 

ry. Price Gs 
Vill. 

On the SCIENCE of those Proportions by w) 
Human Head and Countenance, as represented in 
Ancient Greek Art, are distingt those of 
Ordinary Nature. Price 36s. 


iich the 


lished from 


IX. 
IMETRIC BEAUTY OF THE HUMAN 


DEFINED, &e. Price 30s, 


THE GEC 
FIGURE 





xX. 
PRINCIPLES OF 








THE NATURAL BEAUTY, as 

developed in the Human Figure. Price 5s, 
XI. 

THE ORTHOGRAPHIC BEAUTY of the PAR- 
THENON of ATHENS referred to a Law of Nature. 
Price 5s. 

XII. 

THE HARMONIC LAW of NATURE as applied to 

ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN, Price 2s, 6d. 
XIII. 

THE SCIENCE OF BEAUTY as developed in 

NATURE and appiied in ART. Price 1s. 6d. 
Published by WitiiamM BLackwoop and Sons, 
45, George Street, Edinburgh, and 37, Paternoster 
Row, London, 

os tofa Letter from the late Sir Willi Hamil- 
on, Bart. Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
the Edinburgh University, to the Author. 

* Your Science = Proportion is to me extremely in- 
teresting, : ! an able contribution to what is 
the ancic I conceive the true theory of the 





beautiful. But though your doctrine coincides with 
the one prevalent throug h all antiquity, it appears to 
me quite independent and original in you; and I es- 
teem it the more that it stands opposed to the hun- 


| dred one-sided and exclusive views prevalent in mo- 


| tuted by Mr. 


dern times,”” 

From the Cambridye Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology. 

* The inquiries which of late pen have been insti- 
D. R. Hay, of Edinburgh, on the Natu- 


ral Principles of Beauty, constitute an epoch in the 


study of Esthetics, and the P hilosophy of Form,” 
From the Athenaum. 
. Hay has made a great advance in -Esthetics, 


ia a good service to art by reviving the grand old 

Grecian theory of numbers. It bears the true stamp 

of a great idea—it is simple and comprehensive.” 
From the Spectator. 


“We cannot refuse to entertain Mr. Hay’s system 


as of singular intrinsic excellence. The simplicity of 
its law and its generality impress themselves more 
deeply on the conviction with each time of enforce- 
ment. His theory proceeds from the idea, that in na- 


ture everything is effected by means more simple than 
any other that could have been conceived—an idea 
certainly consistent with whatever we can trace out or 
imagine of the all-wise framing of the universe.” 

From the Daily News. 

“The theory which Mr, Hay has propounded in so 
many volumes is not only a splendid contribution to- 
wards a science of 2sthetic proportions, but, for the 
first time in the history of Art, proves the possibility 
and lays down the fi yundation of such a Science. 





| The Museum of Pr 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MORN- 
ING CLOUDS.” 
Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


5 er AFTERNOON OF UNM ARRIED 

LIFE. By the Author of ** Morning Clouds, 
the Second Edition of which, rece 4 
been published. 


price 5s. hay 





ndon : Lonom. AN, Brown, and Co 0. 
NEW EDITIONS OF MARY ANNE SCHIM- 
MELPENNINCh’S LIFE, AND OF HER ME- 


PORT-ROYAL. 
in 1 vol. post 8vo. am Portrait, 
10s. 6d. cloth 
] IFE OF MARY ANNE SCHIMMEL- 
4 PENNINCK, Edited by her relation, Curm- 
Second Edition, revised, complete 


MOIRS OF 


Now ready, price 


TIANA C, HANKIN. 
in 1 Vol. 
In a few days will be published, a New Edition of 
SELECT MEMOIRS of PORT-ROYAL, By 
Mary ANNE SCHIMMELFENNINCK. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co, 





Just Publis hed, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
[= CONFESSIONS of a CATHOLIC 
PRIEST. 

“It certainly contains some remarkable illustrations 

of life and chara 





ter.”— Leader. 

** He attached himself to the Hungarian Army, and 
charged cross in hand, at the head of cohuwuns, Itis 
needless to recapitulate the well-known events of the 
campaign, which our author th all the 
spirit and vivacity of an eye-witness.”—Safurday Re- 
riew. 

*The story i 
will well repay perusal.”—Critic. 

Throughout the writer shows the most 
acquaintance with the niceties of Hungarian 
n which traces these scenes is an able 





describes w 


iteresting from many causes, and 





intimate 
life and 


polities. The p« 
and often an eloquent one.” —Liferary Gazette. 
London: Joun Cuapman, 8, King William Street, 


Strand. 


Just published, i ols. crown avi " cloth, 
MuHE BEAU TIF UL in N ATU K f, “ART, 
umd LIFE. By AnpRrew Janus Syminoton, 

High moral and intellec the thoughtful reader." — 
tual tone exemplified | Mor ning Post, 
throughout these volumes.” | “ In one respect Mr. Sym- 
irt-Je . ington is especially well 
“ The book is a mosaic of | qualified for his task He 
beauty, a repertory of glori- | docs not aim at writing up 
ous thought th jiscrimi any particular school of #s- 
nas selected | thetics; he can take a catho- 
our that | lic view of the beautiful; he 





nating 
and the 














has arranged, ¢ yoyond all | is a disciple of Wordswo 
prais We cannot too carn- |owning him, as we a all 
estly ree ‘ work | learning to do, for the poet 
for its ss, its |of the century—but he can 
richne m,and |recognize the greatness of 
its high slobe. Pope too. He can admire 
th earnest | the Pre-Raphaelite school of 
and wel nind; and | painters,and yet see some 
one which cannot fail toen- |thing in a landscape by 
tertain as well as instruct | ¢ laude."'—Jehn Buil. 


LonemMan, Brown, and Co, 


On the 2 3th of Nove’ mber will be published, 


1 boos BRITISH ALMANACK for 1859, 


Price 1s, 
| te E COMPANION to the ALMANACK, 
Tue 


Sewed in wrapper, price 2s, 6d, 
Together, in 


BRITISH ALMANACK 
** The Society's 


AND 
COMPANION, 


cloth boards, lettered, price ds. 
Almanack [the British) put an end 











to tl fi rtune-telling tracts, before pub- 
lished by the Stationers’ Company ; and, abandoned by 
them, other and rational ye ar-books were substituted 
in their place; pe rhaps immediately, certainly as 
soon as the illustrious statesman and warrior at the 
head of the Government, without any application on 


gave directions that the Society’s Almanacks 
should be used at all the offices.”"—Lord LBrougham's 
Speech at Liverpool, October 13, 1858, 
Conrents or ComPaNntIon Por 1859. 
History of Comets. By John Russell Hind, F.R.A.8, 
actical Geology: its Educational 
By Robert Hunt, F.R.S. 
The Thames and London Drainage. 
Practical Results of Sanitary Legislation in Enlgand. 
National Collections of Pictures. 
Mutiny of the Native Army in British India. 
Dispute with China, 
Architecture and Public Improvements, 
cuts. 
Besides 
including 
nicle of 1858. 
London: Kyron 
by all Booksell 


our part, 


Objects. 





With Wood- 


numerous other Articles of Universal Interest, 
The Legislation, Statistics, and Chro- 





and Co, 90, Fleet Street; and Sold 
rsin the l nited Kingdom. 








Effectual Cure without “Medicine of Indigestion, 
dyspepsia,) habitual Constipation, Flatulency, 
Acidity, P lpitatic mof the Heart, Torpidity of the 
Liver, bilious Headaches, Nervousness, Biliousness, 
General Debility, Diarrhea, Cough, Asthma, Con- 
sumption, Despondency, Spleen, Ke. Send 2d. in 
Stamps, and you will receive free by Post, a Popular 
Treatise 64 pag 


yee NATURAL REGENERATION of 
the DIGESTIVE 


ORGANS. Without Pils, 
Purgatives, or Medicines of any kind, and without 
expense, by a simple, pleasant, and infallible means 


which saves 50 times its cost in other remedies ; adapt- 
ed to the general reader. 
London: James Gripert, 49, Paternoser Row; and 
through all Booksellers in Town and Country. 








’ 
5UCG 


November 13, 1858. 





y, feap. 8vo. 
ECIL AND D MARY, or Phases of Life 
and Love. By Josrra Epw ARD JACKSON. 
London: Jonny W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
On the 20th will be published, 1 vol. post 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


Vy A R J U M. 
A Nove 
. Boorn, 307, = — 


Ws wiiebed price ls. ; » Is. ld. 
BrA Ck’S MAP. of the ATLANTIC 
OCEAN, showing the communication between 
Europe, North A a, and the Pacific ; and a sec- 
tion of the ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
Edinburgh : Apam and Caarces Bi ACK. 
Just meCKS. price ls. 6d. coloured, by post, 
K’S MAP of NORTH AMERICA, 
including British Columbia, Vancouver's Island, 
and the Fraser River GOLD-FIELDS. 
Edinburgh : Apam and CuHaries Brack. 
Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 
HE THREE ARCHBISHOPS. 
Lanfranc—Anselm—A’ Beckett. By Wasutxeton 
and Mark WILks, 
London : A. W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate Without, 
E.c, 











NMHE STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S 
ALMANACS, for 1859, will be PUBLISHED on 
THURSDAY, the 25th inst, Lists may be obtained 
from J. Greesnin. ., at Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate 
Street; or through the Booksellers and Stationers in 
Town or Country. 


T EIT ublished, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, 
Le ERS written during the SIEGE of 
DELHI. By H. H. Grearuen, late of the Ben- 
gal Civil Service, Commissioner and Political Agent 
of Delhi. Edited by his Widow, 
London: Loneman, Saree, and Co. 


~ Just p published, 1 vol. . feap. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, 
HE CATECHISM OF. POSITIV E 
REL sane Translated from the French of Au- 
guste Comte. By Ricnaxp Conerrve, M.A. Author of 
the ** Roman Empire of the West,” &c. 
London: Joun Cuapman, 8, King William St. Strand. 


NEW SCHOOL TALE. 
Ri published, in crown 8vo, price 6s. 64 
K* IC; OR LITTLE BY LITTL E. 
4AT ale of Roslyn School, By Freprricxk W. 
Farrar, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. London : Loxewas 
and Co. 

















Just published if 
HE LEGEND OF KING GOLDEN- 

STAR. By the late Anna Brapstrerr. Feap. 
8vo, price 5s. cloth. 

he Legends ave mainly allegorical, and we know 
of nothing of the kind richer or more inventive.”’— 
Critic. 

London: Swirn Evprr and Co, 65, Cornhill. 


MHE PORTICO PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MAGAZINE. No. XI. for Novemper, 
Is now ready, price Sixpence. 

T. Richards, 37, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, W.C.; Eton, Williams ; Winehester, Nutt ; 
Westminster, ‘Ginger ; Harrow, Crossley and Clarke ; 
Rugby, Crossley and "Billington. 

—)* COMBE’S WORKS ON HEAI TH | 

and EDUCATION, 

1. PHYSIOLOGY APPLIED to HEALTH and EDU- 
CATION. Fourteenth Edition. Edited by James 
Coxe, M.D. 3s. 6d. sewed, or 4s. 6d. in cloth. 

2. ON DIGESTION and DIET. Ninth Edition. 
Edited by James Coxe, M.D. 2s. 6d. sewed, or 
3s. 6d. in cloth. 

3. The MANAGEMENT of INFANCY, for the Use 
of Parents. Eighth Edition. With Appendix by 
James Coxr, M.D. 2s, 6d. sewed, or 3s. 6d. in 
cloth. 

Smmpkix, MARSHALL, and Co. Londou. 
MACLACHLAN and STEW ART, Edinburgh, 


eo AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


MISS KAVANAGH’'S NEW WORK, 
“A SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE TWO 
SICILIES.” 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 

“A most deeply interesting narrative, combining 
lasting instruction with continuous amusement.”— 
Messenger. 

“ Among all the books written on Italy we have 
never met with one that pleased us more.”"— John Bull. 


HENRY III. KING OF FRANCE: 


His Court and Times. From numerous unpublished 
sources. By Miss Freer, Author of ** The Life of 
Marguerite D’Angouleme, ” “* Elizabeth de Valois,” 
&e. 3 vols. with portraits, 31s. 6d. bound. 


THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. A Scot- 


tish Story. By the Author of ‘* Margaret Mait- 
land.” 3 vols. 


SAM SLICK’S NATURE AND HU- 
MAN NATURE, Illustrated by Leecn, forming the 
First Volume of HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY OF CHEAP EDITIONS 
OF POPULAR MODERN WORKS, each com- 
prised in a Single Volume elegantly printed, bound, 
and illustrated, price 5s. 


FELLOW TRAVELLERS. By the 
Author of “* Margaret, or Prejudice at Home.” 3 vols. 
“ *Pellow Travellers’ is a work of mark. The writer 
possesses the capacity of both interesting and moving 
the reader.” — Literary Gazette, 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUNDS. 
By SCRUTATOR, Author of * The Squire of 
Beechwood.” Dedicated to the Earl of Stamford. 

3 vols. with Illustrations by Weir. (Nezt week.) 


Weer and Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 











MR. BENTLEY'S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS 


For November and December. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE LAST JOURNALS OF 
HORACE WALPOLE. 


Edited by Dr. DORAN, 


In 2 vols. 


TUSTORY OF BRITISH 
JOURNALISM. 


From the Foundation of the Newspaper Press to the 
Repeal of the Stamp Act in 1855. With Sketches of 
Press Celebrities. 

By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


post 8vo. 21s. 


In 8vo. with Illustrations by Tenniel. 13s. 


“THE GORDIAN KNOT.” 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS, Author of * Aspen 
Court.” 





In 8vo. with a Portrait from a Miniature by Cosway. 
| JOURNAL KEPT DURING THE 
GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By Mrs. GRACE DALRYMPLE ELLIOTT. 
This hitherto unpublished Journal of Mrs. Elliott's 


Adventures during the French Revolution was written | 


at the express desire of his Majesty King George the 
Third, and was sent to his Majesty sheet by sheet as 
it was written. 


In small 8vo. 6s. 


CURIOSITIES OF FOOD. 
By P. L. SIMMONDS. 


In small 8vo. 6s. 
STRUGGLES IN FALLING. 
In Post 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 
NEW PICTURES AND OLD 
PANELS. 


By Dr. DORAN, Author of *‘ Habits and Men.” 
** Monarchs Retired from Business.” 











New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. uniform with 
** The Ingoldsby Legends.” 


RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A LITERARY LIFE. 


With Selections from my favourite Poets and Prose 
riters. 
By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
Author of ‘* Our Village.” 





New Edition in 1 vol. small 8vo. 5s. 
THE 


LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. 


By the Author of ‘* Mary Powell.” 


Completion of Horace Walpole’s Letters. 
With Five Portraits, and with copious Index Nomi- 
num, demy &vo. Vol. IX. of 


HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS. 


(COMPLETING THE WORK.) 


New Edition, in post 8vo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIR, LETTERS, & DIARY 
HENRY STEDM AN POLEHAMPTON ‘ 


By his Two Brothers. 





New Edition, in 3 vols. crown &vo. 15s. 


LAMARTINE’S MEMOIRS OF 
REMARKABLE CHARACTERS. 


Nelson— Columbus — Milton—Cromwell— 
Féneion— William Tell—Bossuet, &c. 


London: Ricnarp BENTLEY, 
New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 








MESSRS, BLACKWOOD AND SONS 
Are Preparing for Publication: 





WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


Pisistratus Caxton, 
Author of ‘* My Novel,” &c. 


Four Volumes, post Octavo. 
[ To be published in December, 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON 
LIFE. 
By George Henry Lewes, 
Author of ‘Sea-Side Studies,” the “Life of 
Goethe,” &c. 


Tobe published in Numbers, Lee uniform with 
Professor Johnston's ‘‘ Chemistry of Common Life.’, 


POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHR, 
ae by W. Edmonstoune Aytoun, 
and Theodore Martin. 

In One Volume, foolscap Octavo. 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


By the Rev. James Whyte. 
Author of “The Eighteen Christian Centuries,” 


Xe. 
In post Octavo. 


INQUIRY INTO THE EVIDENCE RE- 
LATING TO THE CHARGES 
BROUGHT BY LORD MACAU- 
LAY AGAINST WILLIAM 
PENN. 

By John Paget. 


In foolseap Octavo. 


ADAM BEDE. 
By George Eliot. 


Author of ** Scenes of Clerical Life.” 


[On 1st December. 


Three Volumes, post Octavo. 


THE LECTURES OF SIR W. HAMIL- 
TON, BART. 
Edited by the Rev. H. L. Mansell, B.D. Ox- 
ford, and 
John Veitch, A.M. 


| In Four Volumes Octavo, 


Vors, I, and II, on METAPHYSICS, will be 
published in December. 


THORNDALE ; OR THE CONFLICT 
OF OPINIONS. 


By William Smith. 
A New Edition, Revised, post Octavo. 


THE GEOLOGY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
By Henry Darwin Rogers, F.R.S. &c. 


State Geologist, Professor of Natural History in 
the University of Glasgow. 


CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY 
OF EUROPE, 


From the Fall of Napoleon to the Accession of 
Louis Napoleon. 


By Sir Archibald Alison, Bart. D.C.L. 
Vol. VIII. concluding the Work. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOT- 
LAND. 


By Agnes Strickland. 
Vol, VIII. concluding the Work. 


THE BOOK OF FARM BUILDINGS, 
THEIR ARRANGEMENT AND CONSTRUC- 
TION, 

By Henry Stephens, F.R.S E. and 
Robert Scott Burn, Engineer. 


In One Volume, uniform with the ‘ Book of Farm 
Implements and Machines,” by the same Author, 


45, GEORGE STREET, EDINBU RGH, 37, 
PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


Landen: Printed by Joss PH Cc LAYTON, of 265, ‘Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josern CLar- 
ton, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, 
in the City of London; and Published by the aforesaid 
Josernu Crartos, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex.- 
Sarcavary, 13th Novewsen 1958. 








